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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS LTD. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH: AND 
i BATEMAN’S BUILDINGS, SOHO, LONDON, W.1. 
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“Gammexane’ 


‘Gammexane’ is a proprietary name given to a range of remarkable new 
insecticides developed as a result of wartime discoveries by 1.C.I. research 
chemists. They are based on benzene hexachloride (BHC), a compound first 
prepared by Michael Faraday as far back as 1825, which can exist in four 
forms— known as the alpha, beta, gamma and delta “isomers '’—each having 
the same molecular formula but different properties. The achievement of 
the I.C.I chemists was their discovery that one of these isomers possessed 
remarkable insecticidal properties. By isolating and testing the different 
isomers, they established in 1943 that BHC’s insecticidal powers lay almost 
entirely in its gamma isomer, and that in pure gamma BHC they had an 
insecticide which was, in some respects, the most effective ever discovered. 
*Gammexane’ insecticide, based on gamma BHC, mark a significant advance 
because, though their effect on insects is both deadly and persistent, they 
are almost entirely harmless to men and animals. At home, in farms and 
factories, they have eradicated pests ranging from cattle ticks and wireworms 
to cockroaches, bed-bugs and the house-fly. Overseas they have proved the 
most powerful of all weapons against the locust. 
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Mr H. S. JANES, 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 (EUSton 3221). 





.. and then 


she got 
tan ANGLEPOISE 


She put up with fixed lighting and lamps that were ‘awkward’. 
She never knew what she was missing until she got an 
Anglepoise. 

Now she has mobile flexible lighting, taking any angle at a finger 
touch—and “ staying put”, throwing the light on the object—not 
in her eyes. Ina phrase, she has ‘ Lighting Luxury’. 

You too can have the same—and it only needs a 25 or 40 watt 
bulb. Now in better supply at electricians and 

stores. Pat. all countries. 

Prices trom £4, 19s. 6d, (including Purchase l’az). 


TWA ylopotse 


LAMP 


MADE BY HEABERT TERRY SONS LTO REDDITCH. ENGLAND 
—— 
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? Balanced blending, 
in its most exact. 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
stant satisfaction 
given by Craven 
Empire Tobaccos. 


) a 
y } “s 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0}d. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/Ijd. an ounce. 


CARRERAS * 450 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 





Messrs 
William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 


have pleasure in 
announcing a 


NEW BOOK 
by 
LADY FORTESCUE 


3h 


“LAUGHTER FROM 
PROVENCE” 


To be ready for Christmas 


12/6 net 


Of all Booksellers 
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PYers EXCLUSIVE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PASSENGERS Mytld-Wlide Sewices 


Linking 
U.K.CANADA U.S.A. 
with 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT and SUDAN 
INDIA and PAKISTAN 
CEYLON and BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES 
CHINA and JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C3 
LIVERPOOL, Tower Building. GLASGOW, 75 Bothwell St.,C.2 
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MARINE 
ENGINES 


Diesels... 


Full Diesel engines—four stroke, 
compression-ignition, solid injec- 
tion, in a range of eight models, 
from 22 to 132 H.P. 

Comply with Lloyd’s and Board 
of Trade requirements. 


Ricardos... 


(Petrol/ Paraffin.) 

In a range of powers from 7} to 
72 H.P., and in three series, for 
light, medium or heavy duty. 


All Kelvin engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment. 


Mornin MA The Bergius ltd 


| 


CONSIDER THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Founded 1545 











Che Society now accepts Investments 


q (1 to £5,000 at 
sie — 


TOOTH valle ae 





equivalent to £4, 1s. 10d. ona 
Taxable Investment) 


us NO DEPRECIATION 
PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 


SOCIETY PAYS TAX 


ROM A ALL mie 
WY 1" ane WW 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 


Send for details t 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (er a woman aged 7()) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire for details at your age 


For residents in some countries payments are 
exempt from U.K. tax 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Specifically blended for the man 
whose pipe is his constant com- 
panion, Rattray’s' 7 Reserve 
affords a satisfaction that is 
never dulled. Seven Virginian 
and Oriental tobaccos, metic- 
ulously chosen, combine their 
individual subtleties to endow 
this richly mellow mixture with 
ite piquancy, fragrance and 
inimitable character. Devoting 
the care that we do to the 
blending of this and our other 
tobaccos, we are gratified to 
receive such complimentsas this: 


From LONDON— 


“‘In asking you to send me 
another pound of 7 Reserve I look 
forward to much pleasure. Nota 
little of that pleasure is in watching 
my especial friends enjoying your 
excellent tobacco.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 76/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/- for sample quarter-lb. 
tin, post free 


Est. 1820 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 17/5 per } bottle, 
33/4 per bottle. 


. still plenty of good things leh im 
- « goed things unchanging through 


encrgy 


THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Arwsecra: of al] Biscuits frem Glasgow's Sunshme 
Bisoust Babery where thee: lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
CAKES come fem 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD. 
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Ship ia Telephone: CENtral 5746 





to H.M. The King 


Thistle Spray in yellow and white 9-ct. 
Gold set with Amethysts and Rose 
Diamonds 


£22 


Be BB BB 


Heather Spray in yellow and white 
g-ct. Gold set with Pearls 


£24 


Thistle on Looped Bar in 9-ct. Gold set 
with Amethyst and Rose Diamonds 


£18 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Light up, and let the world pipe 
down. The man who fills his 
well polished briar with 
Batkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mirture 

», can retire long before 

sixty. He can retire 

from every working 

fret and come back 

f in due course a more 

@ balanced and more 

y active man. Here is the 
rarest 
Yenidje 


and 
leaf matured 
and mellowed through seven 

long years to provide the heart 

of a mixture which owes its secret to 
the hereditary blenders of Sobranie Ltd. 
Light up, and let the world pipe down... 


Virginia 


Made by the makers of Balkcn Sobranie at Sobranie House, London, E.C.1 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 





This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


————-TEAR OUT AND POST—— 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 

6 Mandevilie Place, Wigmore Street, 
WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


Tel. 


Name 


ADDRESS 


MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 
auy kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 

in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. C. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the worki. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 


the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING 
HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 











rT°HE only satisfactory method of 
learning a foreign language is the direct 
method. 

In other words, you must learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. 

It naturally follows from this that the 
old-fashioned method of memorising long 
lists of foreign words is entirely abolished 
when vou learn a language by the direct 
way. You get to know each word by using 
it, and by using it in different ways and 
relationships 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces 
No long months trying to memorise 
lengthy vocabularies and dreary rules! 
You are guided naturally and instinctively, 
as a child is taught to quickly grasp words 
and their meanings, their fitness, their use 
—and their pronunciation 
Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language, but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 


There are no classes to attend The 
method enables you to learn a foreign 
language in your own time, and in from 
one-third to one-half the usual period 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language : 

French, Spanish, German, Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


——-POS6T THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY — 


Pelman Languages Institute | 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
ondon, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these 








She had no 
to look to 


one 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 


happiness in our homes. 
Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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Sere A kangaroo is all very well : : ° 


Q ms 
oad 


but a prospective settler, a trader or 
traveller wants more information 
about Australia than the fact that it is 
the continent from which kangaroos 
come. Current information con- 
cerning all aspects of life in Australia 
and New Zealand is always available 
at the Bank of Australasia. Our 
booklet, “The Answers To Your 


= Questions ”, may be obtained from 


the Bank on request. It contains 


= not only information concerning the 


commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these 
two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. 








LEDLOY LIMITED 


A subsidiary of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 
Development Company 


Desire to make contact with those 
who require technical, commercial 
or financial assistance for the 
development of original and 
patentable ideas applicable to 


LIGHT OR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 
AIR TRANSPORT 


or 


METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


LEDLOY LIMITED 


WoobLey, Nr. STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 











. ————- 
a S.O.S LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
There are 154 Life-boats in the 
~ R.N.L.I. Fleet. 
They cost from £13,000 to £28,000 
according to type. Send a con- 
tribution however smal! towards the 
cost of building and maintaining 
these boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|. 

The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D.. M.A., Secretary. 
- - Came - 
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18 INN AW Ra PANY 7 aA ANO T APPARAT 
THE GRAMOPHONE CO LIMITED j Y DIO AND TELEVISION s 


| SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES. RECORDS 10 HIS MAJESTY THE KING 











8Y APPOINTMENT 











| “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” ||| 


J 
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TELEVISION - RADIO - RECORDS | 


= — ERMAN 


* 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Only the best leaf is selected for EMBAsSsy CIGARS 


A 


| 


and with nearly 70 years’ experience behind us we 


1) 


confidently recommend them as top-grade cigars 


with a mild Havana flavour. 
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‘Any substitute will fall far 
short of full enjoyment,” 
writes this smoker from 


VIRGINIA. 


Such praise, from the State where much 
of the World’s finest tobacco leaf is grown, 
emphasises the consistent goodness of 
BARNEYS Tobacco. 


Merrifield, 
Virginia, U.S.A., 
Gentlemen, 19th June 1950. 
I enclose US postal note to cover ship- 
ment of your Tobacco. 
Please ship at your earliest opportunity. 
Prompt handling will be appreciated 
since my own delay in ordering has resulted 
in a low supply, and after greatly enjoying 
previous shipments, I am certain that any 
substitute will fall far short of full enjoy- 
ment. 
Sincerely yours, 


The original letter can be inspected at, and 
further enquiries addressed to, Barneys 
Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, London, E.C.1 
Two generations of pipemen have been 
recommending Barneys to other Smokers 
because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you 
may follow their friendly lead. Smokers 
abroad can arrange for regular personal 
despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 Ib. parcels, to many lands, but 
not as yet to all. 
* Punchbowle (/tl/), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). Home Prices 4/ 34d. oz. 


(as) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 








Government Publications 


Highland Development 

A programme aimed at arresting 
the depopulation of the area by en- 
suring proper standards of life and 
amenities. 


{Cmd. 7976] 1s. (1s. 1d.) 


Scottish Administration 


Describes the general organisation 
of Scottish administrative machinery 
with particulars of the scope of 
Government business transacted in 
Scotland. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 








A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping forces in your own conscious 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push 
aside all obstacles with a new energy you have 
overlooked. The Rosicrucians know how, and 
will help you apply the greatest of all powers in 
man’s control, Create health and abundance for 
yourself. Write for Free book, “The Mastery of 
Life.” It tells how you may receive these teach- 
ings for study and use. It means the dawn of a 
mew day for you. - Address: Seribe \.0.1 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 














For special care of the Hair 


The way it cares for the hair, gently, naturally, 
dressing it to perfection, invigorating the roots 
— this and its delicate perfume of Otto of 
Roses have made Rowland’s Macsssar Oil the 
choice of discerning men and women for more 
than 150 years ... Only a very special hair 
preparation could win and hold such approval 
for generations. 


—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still depend on Public Support 


PLEASE BE 

FATHER CHRISTMAS 
TO A LITTLE CHILD IN 
THESE’ CHRISTIAN HOMES 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 
will be warmly welcomed in 
support of our 7,000 boys 
and girls 


10/- 


will buy one child’s food for 
five days 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 





CORNISH 
GRANITE 


Design No. 57 


The E verlasting Tribute 


| SSRSOHE IMPE RISHABLE QUALITY of De Lank 
| te ICornish Granite ensures that every 
ek {memorial executed in this very fine 
stone becomes an everlasting tribute to the 
past. Its rare silvery grey colour is even 
further enhanced by age and merges 
naturally with the quiet dignity of the sur- 
roundings. 
There is a wide range of designs from which 
tochoose,and yourlocal Monumental Mason 
will willingly advise you how best to trans- 
late your wishes into practical form. 
Write for a copy of the De Lank Catalogue of 
Memorial Designs or ask your Monumental 
| Mason fora copy. Normal Coats. Costumes, 


| CORNISH DE LANK asp ie 
| GRANITE QUARRIES CO 7 | ( \  C. 


dns fe Achille Sorr4e 
De LANK e ST BREWARD e CORNWALL K32 —- 
—> BRANCHES MS AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 


bi OL Moana (hs Blin ce asin acl AE 0 
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The retired person with nothing to do is to be pitied. 
Occupation of mind and of body lead to greater contentment. 


Many Governesses and Private Teachers are 
skilled with their fingers and when they 
retire have other talents which they can put 
to good account. The G.B.I. acts as a sort of 
introductory agent between them and those 
wishing work done. 


Do you not agree that this is weighting the scales in their 
favour and that the G.B.I. Occupational Panels are worthy 
of every encouragement? Full particulars of these can be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.|I 

















THE IDEAL GIFT= ————— 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 





No. 1621. NOVEMBER 1950 VOL. 


268. 


REVOLT ON THE RAND. BY A. M. G,, 
ZEBRA ISLAND. BY J. K. STANFORD, 

LINE 0’ Marcu, 190—-. By ‘ BADGY,’ 

‘To LIVE In PEACE.”” BY GWYN GRIFFIN, 

OPERATION ‘‘ CO-OPERATION.” BY ‘ WON-TOLLA,’ . , 
Visit TO A BruNEI LONGHOUSE. BY KATHLEEN WALKER, 
THE Boston SAINTS. BY PETER CAREW, 

COMMENT, . 


SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HoME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE ’” 


SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING Orrice, 45 GeorcE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 30s. YEARLY. 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


























5B BB SB BB BB BB BB ot a batsshibibibsbbsbsbebsb be bibbsbibsbsbs bee 
Telegrams: “Inches, Edinburgh ”’ Ks S Telephone: CENtral 5746 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 





ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 
once more available in many sizes. 


2:11 a « « St @s 
an7a¢¢. © 4" » “ae s 
£4: 9: 2 4h". - £10: 3: 4 

These prices include purchase tax. Export orders delivered free of tax 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths : 
v3 
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88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Printed in Great Britain 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 














INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


Fire . Marine . Burglary and Theft . Accidents of 
all kinds . Motor Vehicles . Fidelity Guarantee. 
Live Stock . Boiler and Machinery Insurance 


and Inspection. 


Life (with and without profits) . Estate Duty Policies. 
Family Protection . Children’s Deferred Assurances 


and Educational Endowments . Annuities. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
FOR THE CONTENTS OF DWELLING HOUSES 





EDINBURGH BRANCH: 93 George Street 
GLASGOW BRANCH: 151 West George Street 





Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application. 





























BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 


REVOLT ON THE 


RAND. 


BY A. M. G. 


HE was very tired. In his 
gnarled old fingers the pen 
trembled a little as the weary 
brain strove to evolve a fitting 
message to those who, in a far- 
off land, had supported him 
through so many troublous years. 
Outside, the June sun blazed 
down, its grateful warmth kind 
to old bones long used to the 
heat of the high veldt in summer. 
Suddenly the pen moved as 
inspiration did its magic work, 
and laboriously it traced some 
lovely words: ‘“ Take the best 
from the past and build your 
future on it.’ Thus, in extreme 
old age, President Paul Kruger 
gave his last message to the 
people whom, like a stern parent, 
he had chastised yet loved. 

Nearly fifty years have passed 
since that tired old man wrote 
these words in his Swiss exile, and 
yet, as is the way of Truth, their 
wisdom remains as a shining 
light on the path which the 
Union of South Africa is tread- 


ing. The way is still steep; 
chasms, some of them terrible, 
lie across it; the mists of race- 
hatred and prejudice sometimes 
sweep down to hide, for a space, 
the mountain-top. But Boer 
and Briton, Afrikander and 
Englishman, are united in at 
least one belief—the great future 
of their nation. 

‘* Happy is the nation which 
has no history,’’ we are told, but 
greatness and history appear to 
be complementary and no nation 
has risen to the heights without 
sturm und drang. To this, South 
Africa is no exception, and I 
have recently been exploring, as 
is my wont, some of the lesser 
manifestations of that thesis. 
For all life, national and in- 
dividual, must have birth, and 
travail is apt to be a painful 
process. 

The Union of South Africa, as 
nations go, is still in its extreme 
youth. Just forty years have 
elapsed since the colonies and 

N 





386 


the old Republics were fused 
into one entity, and the first 
days of the new Dominion were, 
like those of many another lusty 
infant, marked by troubles, more 
or less serious and alarming to 
its anxious parents. Of late, I 
have been studying a few of 
these upsets in situ; and one, 
in particular, though it hap- 
pened over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, still serves to illustrate 
the strategy and tactics of Com- 
munism, which holds and always 
has held to the theory of the 
Red Prussian, Karl Marx, that 
all strife, international, civil, and 
industrial, can be canalised and 
directed to one end—the final 
dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
Or, in less abstruse terms, to the 
establishment of World Com- 
munism and the ruthless and 
bloody suppression of all opposi- 
tion to the dictates of the 
Politburo. Now, in the hope 
that it will interest and perhaps 
give my readers cause to think, 
I present, albeit sketchily, an 
account of the Red Revolt on 
the Rand. 

In actual fact it was more 
than a revolt, which means, after 
all, a rising against constituted 
authority. The Rand troubles, 
at their beginning, were based 
on an industrial dispute; they 
rapidly evolved, under skilled 
guidance, into something very 
like full-scale civil war, requiring 
large police, military, and air 
forces to suppress it. The story 
of those hectic days, with their 
attacks, counter-attacks, bom- 
bardments, air raids, and com- 
muniques, reads more like an 
account of the Western Front in 
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1918 than that of a strike to 
settle industrial grievances. It 
is a sorry story, harsh, brutal 
and tragic, and lightened only 
by three aspects—the conduct of 
the forces of law and order 
engaged, the loyalty of the vast 
majority of the nation, and, 
above all, the consummate genius 
of that towering world-states- 
man, the late Field-Marshal Jan 
Smuts. These facets sparkle 
with undimmed brilliance even 
through the somewhat arid crust 
of careful official reports. 


Five-thousand-odd feet above 
sea level stands Johannesburg, 
city of gold, city of the second 
chance. For seventy years the 
stream of wealth, product of un- 
imaginable geological processes 
in past ages, has poured into the 
veins of world trade and finance. 
In the clear thin air, there is a 
perpetual tension akin, in my 
experience, to that felt in Jeru- 
salem. But in Johannesburg it 
is the pulse of gain which throbs 
so feverishly ; racial hates now 
rarely break out. Vast wealth 
jostles pitiful poverty. Today’s 
beggar was yesterday’s million- 
aire. Behind the smooth facade 
of prosperity, typified by the 
Rand Club and the mansions of 
the mining magnates, there are 
stresses and strains which, in 
times of slump and adversity, 
creak ominously. Of the great 
cities I have visited, Johannes- 
burg gave me the impression of 
being at the highest tension of all. 

Two great South Africans have 
put on record their opinions of 
the Gold City. “A detestable 
Babylon,” thundered old Paul 
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Kruger, justly incensed at the 
destruction of the pastoral life of 
his people by alien influences on 
the Rand. Many years later 
the President’s former Attorney- 
General, General Jan Smuts, 
echoed his old chief’s strictures. 
** Johannesburg,” he told the 
assembled police force in 1913, 
‘‘is a voleano which requires 
constant vigilance.”” With these 
opinions no one who has studied, 
however superficially, the history 
of industrial strife on the Reef, 
can quarrel. 

The lovely named Witwaters- 
rand (the Ridge of White Waters) 
is, a8 everyone knows, called the 
Rand or Reef for short. From 
Krugersdorp on the west to 
Springs on the east is a dis- 
tance of roughly fifty miles, and 
Johannesburg lies almost in the 
centre of the line joining these 
two points. Scattered along the 
Reef are a number of mining 
towns, some with queer names 
like Benoni (Son of my Sorrow), 
Boksburg, Germiston, Fordsburg. 
These towns had, in 1922, a total 
population, including Johannes- 
burg, of more than half a million 
people, made up of 245,000 
Europeans, 300,000 natives, 8000 
Asiatics, mostly Indians, and 
16,000 coloured people of less 
definite racial origins. The diffi- 
culties facing the authorities in 
controlling such a large and 
heterogeneous mass of humanity 
are self-evident, and do much 
to explain the Union’s present 
policy. 

The Rand itself has, since the 
discovery of its wealth, acquired 
a well-earned reputation for 
turbulence. In May 1913, 
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for example, grave disturbances 
broke out, and for many hours 
mob rule was supreme in the city 
and its suburbs. Despite the 
devotion of the police and a 
small force of military, the local 
authorities lost all control of the 
situation, and, at their urgent 
request, Generals Botha and 
Smuts hastened to the lurid 
scene. Faced by the bleak fact 
that the Government had been 
caught unawares by the out- 
break, the two statesmen were 
forced to negotiate a most 
humiliating settlement with the 
strike leaders. It was a bitter 
pill for the rulers of South Africa, 
but they had no option. Their 
personal courage in facing as 
they did the pistol- points of 
trigger-happy gun-men was 
admitted (and still is) by their 
most outspoken enemies. 

The peace, however, was short- 
lived. A few months later, on 
8th January 1914, a railway 
dispute led to a general strike. 
But this time the Government 
was ready. The burgher com- 
mandos, at the behest of their 
old chiefs, rode into town and the 
Citizen Force mobilised. Martial 
Law was proclaimed, and, faced 
by ten thousand armed and 
disciplined men, the strike 
collapsed. On General Smuts’s 
personal authority, the ring- 
leaders, including the notorious 
agitator, Bain, were deported, 
and stiff sentences on others 
showed that violence as a means 
of negotiation was no longer 
practical politics on the Rand. 
Smuts’s draconic action 
afterwards approved by 
Cabinet and Parliament. 


was 
the 
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The short-lived but highly 
dangerous rebellion of 1914 left 
a legacy of bitterness which was 
to come to lurid fruition eight 
years later. The misguided 
officer mainly responsible, Fourie, 
faced a firing squad, and the 
Government was able to turn 
back to the larger problems of 
World War I. In Africa, South, 
West and East, and on the 
Western Front, South Africans, 
directed by the great figures of 
Botha and Smuts, gallantly bore 
their share of the Empire’s 
burden. To her friends it seemed 
apparent that the Union’s wounds 
had soundly healed, and that she 
had come to the full stature of 
united nationhood. 

But beneath the smooth 
surface strange ferments were 
at work. In common with every 
other belligerent, South Africa 


began to feel the effects of the 
economic debauch of the War, 
and the hang-over, if one may so 
express it, was exceedingly pain- 


ful. Swift as always to take 
advantage of prevailing condi- 
tions, the new rulers of Russia 
and their agents acted, and to 
the brew of industrial discontent 
was added the poison of Marx- 
ism. The doctrines of the good 
Karl (whom even his mother 
classed as intolerable) found 
ready listeners in the mining 
towns of the Rand, and, by the 
end of 1921, the spark was 
travelling briskly along the fuse 
towards the powder magazine. 
It all began very quietly. 
Less important, perhaps, than 
the gold industry, the Transvaal 
has yet very considerable interest 
in coal, and this, like many an- 
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other enterprise, was feeling the 
economic draught acutely. On 
28th December 1921 the colliery 
owners intimated that an im- 
mediate reduction in wages of 
five shillings a day was impera- 
tive, and, somewhat unwisely 
perhaps, they flatly refused even 
to consider the miners’ counter- 
proposal that the matter should 
be submitted to impartial arbi- 
tration. 

A few hours later, on the same 
day, the South African Industrial 
Federation, then by far the most 
powerful Union in the country, 
received notice from the Cham- 
ber of Mines and some other 
employers’ federations that very 
drastic reductions in wages were 
to be effected forthwith. The 
fat was well and truly in the fire. 

Stung to action, the Union 
struck back. On 30th December 
it endorsed the proposed strike 
of the colliers and decided to 
hold an immediate ballot among 
the gold-miners, power workers, 
and engineers. The results of 
the poll were interesting. Of the 
24,000-odd members entitled to 
vote only about 13,000 received 
the necessary paper. Again, 
there was no secrecy in the 
voting, and considerable pressure 
was applied to the members to 
make them vote in favour of a 
strike. Finally it was announced 
that 12,164 had plumped for 
immediate cessation of work and 
less than 1400 against. Thus 
fortified, the unions declared a 
strike as from 10th January 
1922, and ordered that all essen- 
tial services in the towns and 
mines should be maintained. 

So far, so good. It is the un- 
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doubted right of organised labour 
in a democracy to combine and 
act together, always provided 
that the community as a whole 
is not endangered thereby. Once 
that proviso is disregarded a 
strike bears dangerous resem- 
blance to revolution and civil 
war. 

It is not within the scope of 
this paper or, indeed, my com- 
petence to submit a detailed 
analysis of the position of the 
South African Gold Industry in 
1922, but a few words are 
necessary for the understanding 
of much that follows. Rising 
costs and falling returns had, by 
the summer of 1921, brought the 
mines to a parlous position and 
the Government appointed a 
panel of experts to study the 
problem. Their report, erudite 
and lengthy, contains much of 


interest, but for our purposes 
it is sufficient to quote a few 


figures. In 1914 the cost of 
extracting one ton of gold ore 
was 17s. ld. Seven years later 
it was 24s. 11d. During the war 
years the price of fine gold had 
enabled the companies barely to 
pay their way. At the price 
of 127s. 4d. per fine ounce, a 
slender profit was just possible. 
But when the post-war boom 
subsided, the price had fallen to 
97s. 7d., and more than half of 
the industry faced ruin. 
Naturally the companies 
looked around for all possible 
means of drastic economy, and 
the most practicable solution at 
that time was the dilution of 
white labour by black. This was 
to touch on the tenderest nerve 
of South African susceptibilities, 
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and racial hatred immediately 
woke from its slumbers, never 
very profound at the best of 
times. To the rallying cry of 
“A white South Africa,” many 
thousands of workers closed their 
ranks, and an ordinary industrial 
dispute rapidly acquired a much 
wider and much more dangerous 
significance. It is beyond all 
doubt that a very large number 
of those who voted for the strike 
were influenced by the threat to 
their standards of living implied 
in the employers’ programme of 
economy. 

That a colour bar does exist 
in South Africa is a self-evident 
fact, and the average Afrikander 
will stake his life on its reten- 
tion. In 1950 this is true; 
it was even truer in 192° (if 
truth can ever wax and wane) 
when the living standards of the 
whites appeared directly threat- 
ened by the introduction of 
black labour. Ethically and 
economically this proposed 
action by the mine owners and 
capitalists was outrageous to 
many thousands of their em- 
ployees, and to these feelings, 
carefully kept at high tension by 
the Communist Party and its 
tools, the whole of the subse- 
quent disasters must be ascribed. 

In the earlier days of the 
Rand such racial complexities 
were almost unknown. The 
white labour force had been 
composed in large part of skilled 
Cornish and Welsh miners who, 
having no strong feelings in the 
matter one way or another and 
little competition, had not had 
to face the white-versus-black 
issue. But as time went on these 
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men had been replaced by race- 
conscious South Africans who, 
enjoying wages far in excess of 
their former rural earnings on 
the veldt, were fiercely resentful 
of any threat to their positions, 
economic and ethnographical. 

This resentment was carefully 
nurtured by the less responsible 
trade union leaders. As early as 
1919, Major Trigger, the senior 
C.I.D. officer on the Rand, 
reported to his superiors that a 
novel and disquieting element 
was infiltrating into the labour 
organisations, and expressed his 
opinion that revolutionary coun- 
sels were in the ascendant in their 
vastly swollen ranks. 

In their projects the unions 
had three ill-assorted allies—the 
Nationalist Party, the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and the Com- 
munists. Of the last, we shall 


have much to say later on, but 
the first two were, most regret- 
tably, potent factors in the final 
outbreak of violence by reason 
of the encouragement they gave 
to the strike leaders during the 
uneasy pause of the last months 


of 1921. The Communist Party 
has now been outlawed in the 
Union. A most excellent act, 
no doubt, but it is not without 
irony that the comrades have 
been driven underground by their 
former allies (as, in fact, they 
were) of 1922. Truly, expedi- 
ency makes strange bed-fellows. 

The Nationalists, under the 
leadership of General Hertzog 
(James the Obscure!), were quick 
to seize their opportunity. Bitter 
opponents of Smuts and all he 
stood for, the party spoke its 
mind in no uncertain terms. 
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“‘ This meeting, having heard the 
reasons of the strike and the 
principles at stake, expresses its 
strong sympathy with the point 
at issue and urges that all 
endeavours should be made to 
assist in the triumph of those 
principles over capitalism.” 
Thus Mr J. 8. Smit, M.P., at 
Klerksdorp on 19th January, 
and his resolution was carried by 
acclamation. A few days later, 
Mr Tielman Koos, a very shining 
light of the party, proclaimed 
that “‘no Nationalist must come 
from the country to take part 
in any industrial dispute.” He 
crowned this attempt to sabotage 
the mobilisation of the citizen 
commandos by affirming that 
“my great object is to sweep 
the Smuts Government out of 
existence.” 

It would, however, be unfair 
to ascribe to the Nationalists a 
unanimous support of sedition 
andrevolution. Extremists there 
were, as in all political parties the 
world over, but the cooler heads 
were quick to see the danger 
of supping with the Devil, how- 
ever long their spoon. General 
Hertzog repeatedly stated that 
any violence or unconstitutional 
behaviour on the part of the 
strikers would automatically 
lead to the forfeiture of 
Nationalist sympathy. Un- 
fortunately a number of his 
supporters doubted his sincerity, 
and at a huge meeting held in 
Johannesburg on 5th February 
the following resolution was 
passed enthusiastically : ‘“ That 
this mass meeting of citizens 
is of the opinion that the time 
has arrived when the domination 
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of the Chamber of Mines and 
other financiers should cease 
and that, to that end, we ask 
the members of Parliament, 
assembled in Pretoria, to pro- 
claim a South African Republic 
immediately and to form a 
Provisional Government for this 
country.” 

That was strong meat; far 
too strong for the responsible 
party leaders. A hopeful deputa- 
tion of strikers was sent away 
with a flea in its collective ear. 
But much harm had been done. 
The strikers on the Rand were 
quite convinced that, in the 
upshot, they would receive 
Nationalist support, and that the 
commandos would not assemble. 
In this, as in much else, they 
were happily wrong, but most 
believed that Hertzog’s men 
would, if not kill, at least ‘ not 
strive officiously to keep alive ” 
the Smuts Government. 

A further source of encourage- 
ment came to the extremists 
from, of all people, the pastors 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
These reverend gentlemen were 
not backward in the exposition 
of their views to their flocks. 
To a packed congregation, on 
19th January, the Rev. Mr 
Oosthuizen of Brakpan was re- 
ported as saying: ‘“ Our fore- 
fathers fought and died for a 
white South Africa, but the 
Chamber of Mines had decreed 
it should be black.” Another 
famous preacher, Mr Hattingh, 
seems to have gone even further: 
‘‘In order to fill their pockets 
the Chamber of Mines was 
murdering the workers, and the 
Government would obey its 
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orders. If the colour bar was 
abolished, the souls of the workers 
as well as their bodies would be 
murdered and the authority of 
the White Race in South Africa 
would be at an end.” The 
respective spheres of God and 
Osar had, one fears, been ill- 
defined in the theological studies 
of these political parsons. 

But by far the most powerful 
of the forces operating on the 
Rand was that of the South 
African Communist Party. Its 
“ sickening technique,” in Mr 
Churchill’s eloquent phrase, is 
always the same whether it 
works in Johannesburg, Shang- 
hai, Prague, or Bucharest. 

Established in 1919, the party 
had its headquarters in Room 
No. 4 of the Trades Hall 


in Rissik Street, Johannesburg. 
Significantly enough, the Hall 


was the central offices of the 
legitimate Trade Unions, and the 
moderates appear to have had 
no qualms about the vipers they 
were admitting to their constitu- 
tional bosoms. A certain W. H. 
Andrews was Party Secretary 
and also Secretary of the Inter- 
national Socialist League of 
South Africa. A busy man, he 
furthermore edited the Com 
munist paper ‘ International.’ 
These activities were by no 
means the sum of his accom- 
plishments. A first-class speaker 
and organiser, herapidly acquired 
considerable influence in the 
Union, and his voice was listened 
to with respect in many quarters 
of the Labour movement. 

In his selfless task Andrews 
had, from time to time, the 
assistance of missionaries from 
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Moscow. Early in 1919, two 
gentlemen, bearing the fine old 
English names of Lapitsky and 
Sosnoviec, arrived in Johannes- 
burg and proceeded to deliver a 
series of cultural lectures to the 
ecstatic comrades. But a Philis- 
tine Government  straightway 
deported the torch-bearers, and 
they returned to Messrs Lenin 
and Trotsky with a discouraging 
report on South African poten- 
tialities towards the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. They met the 
traditional fate of the bearers of 
bad news and expiated their 
tactlessness at the hands of the 
infant Cheka. 

But Messrs Lapitsky and Sos- 
novice may have been hardly 
treated, for their visit appears 
to have borne fruit after all. 
Only a few months after their 
death from lead-poisoning in the 
Workers’ Paradise, the good Mr 
Andrews formally notified the 
Third International that the 
South African Communist Party 
accepted without reserve the 
dictates of Moscow and begged 
for a reciprocal token of esteem. 
He got it, in enthusiastic terms, 
from no less a personage than 
Comrade Zinoviev, then high in 
the counsels of World Revolu- 
tion. In rapturous acceptance 
of South African support, 
Zinoviev prophesied the rapid 
victory of Communism every- 
where and added, ‘“ Forward, 
comrades! Your chains are 
falling. Long live the triumph 
of the workers of the world.” 

It is particularly instructive 
to note that, at a special meeting 
called to consider this letter 
from Moscow, the South African 
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Communist Party passed their 
notorious resolution: ‘ The 
Party is aware that with us the 
ultimate object is not the gen- 
eral strike but armed uprising.”’ 
Very soon the comrades were to 
see, with vast pleasure, their 
tender seedling blossom into 
bloody flower on the Rand. 

I make no apology for this 
lengthy dissertation on South 
African Communism. I am no 
preacher or teacher, and I write, 
I hope with occasional accept- 
ance, to interest those who do 
me the honour to read my words. 
But today, faced as we are with 
a foe far deadlier than Nazi- 
Germany, I feel that every 
exposé of the Kremlin and its 
works has some value. 

Let us for a moment assemble 
our ideas. First, there was a 
dispute, economic in its origins, 
between Capital and Labour on 
the Rand. This dispute had 
become strongly tinged with 
racial antipathies, fomented by 
the Nationalist Party and the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which, 
for political and _ historical 
reasons, feared any diminution 
of white dominance in the 
Union of South Africa. To this 
potential powder magazine the 
Communists had come with their 
flaming brands and proceeded 
to make the best of two worlds. 
On the one hand, they supported 
the strike and its objects, thus 
aligning themselves with the 
Nationalists and the Church and 
white supremacy. On the other 
hand, quick to see their oppor- 
tunity, they did all they could to 
arouse the natives against their 
white masters. It was a clever 
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policy ; for, whatever the up- 
shot, it was difficult to see how 
Moscow could lose. A general 
strike might well lead to armed 
revolt (as it did); possibly to 
violent revolution and the estab- 
lishment of a Communist régime. 
Alternatively, a successful black 
rising might have equally happy 
results. Finally, win or lose, 
the conflict would leave a legacy 
of bitterness which Communism 
knows well how to exploit. 
Comrade Andrews and his gifted 
colleagues must have felt they 
had covered their stake well. 
They had: only the sound 


sense of South Africa prevented 
them from bringing off a coup of 
world-shaking dimensions. 

I have mentioned the efforts 
of the Communist Party to work 
on the natives, and, at the risk 
of repetition, I again point out 


that its methods in the South 
Africa of 1922 are identical, 
mutatis mutandis, with those 
employed today in the Far East 
and elsewhere. It is interesting 
to trace just how they worked 
nearly thirty years ago. 

On 30th December 1921, one 
Mr Ivor Jones, a notorious 
agitator, returned to South Africa 
from the Congress of the Third 
International in Moscow. Re- 
freshed by his visit to that well 
of truth, he burst rapidly into 
print and gave an account of 
his stewardship as a delegate of 
theparty. Inter alia, hedescribed 
his master’s interest in the South 
African native and proudly 
affirmed that he was instru- 
mental in arousing it; more 
significantly he boasted that he 
had obtained the acceptance of 
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African negroes into the Oriental 
University of Moscow where 
“* students receive a six months’ 
course in Bolshevism.” Finally 
he summed up: “ Africa’s one 
hundred and fifty million natives 
are most easily accessible through 
the eight millions or so which 
comprise the native population 
of South Africa and Rhodesia.” 
There is no evidence that this 
thesis has now been disavowed 
by the Politburo. 

Every effort was made by the 
party to drive home Jones’s 
lesson. Feverishly their agents 
mixed with the native workers, 
coaxing, persuading, bribing, and 
bullying them. Forbidden liquor 
passed surreptitiously from 
hand to hand, and, even more 
dangerous, the famous pamphlet 
‘Eight Points for the Bantu 
Workers.’ This lengthy docu- 
ment was an African version of 
the Communist Manifesto, but 
strengthened by illustrations of 
alleged white oppression and the 
happy results of revolution in 
Russia. A more poisonous docu- 
ment can hardly be imagined, 
especially when tension on the 
Rand was rising to snapping- 
point. 

Thus far we have patiently 
analysed the ingredients of the 
Revolt on the Rand. To that 
devil’s brew went economic stress, 
racial hatred, old bitter memories, 
and the theory and practice of 
Communism. Now we shall see 
the effects of the foul draught on 
unhappy South Africa. 

It will be remembered that the 
miners’ strike began on 10th 
January 1922, and the wheels of 
industry ceased to turn all along 
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the Reef. In their thousands, 
the strikers grimly tightened 
their belts and awaited events. 
But that was not the policy of 
their leaders, now formed into a 
Council of Action and already 
dominated by its Communist 
leader, Percy Fisher. In and 
out of season this demagogue 
urged the formation of strike 
commandos, bodies of armed and 
disciplined men, and his efforts 
and those of his tools soon bore 
bitter fruit. In the sober words 
of the Governor-General’s Com- 
mission of Inquiry the move- 
ment spread like a flame, and 
when the revolt flared into lurid 
life there was hardly a township 
on the Rand without its com- 
mando. ‘ Regular drills under 
competent instructors were prac- 
tised. Each foree had its own 
elected officers who wore the 
badges of their rank. A small 
proportion of the men were 
mounted cyclist corps, and 
ambulance corps were frequently 
attached to the Commando. An 
intelligence system was inaugur- 
ated, signalling corps established, 
and, in some of the Commandos, 
the men were exercised in move- 
ments for unhorsing of mounted 
men and in bombing exercises. 
By 9th March a General Staff 
had been established and issued 
instructions. Women com- 
mandos were also formed, and 
these took an active part in the 
operation known as ‘ pulling out 
of scabo’ . . . the Commandos 
gradually armed themselves with 
lethal weapons of every deserip- 
tion and eventually a certain 
proportion carried rifles, guns, 
and revolvers.’’-—(Report of the 
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Martial Law Inquiry Judicial 
Commission U.G. No. 35, page 5.) 

With this equipment at hand, 
Fisher went into action. In a 
series of violent speeches, he 
urged his dupes to fight. ‘* The 
issue had to be won by force and 
violence ... it was for the 
purpose of war that the 
Commandos had got together 
. .. they could form secret 
societies like Ireland and Russia 
and then the capitalists and 
Jannie Smuts would disappear 
in a night, for they would take a 
life for a life. We are out to win 
this fight, and, by God, we will, 
if we have to raze Johannesburg 
to the ground.’ Thus Comrade 
Percy Fisher. His suicide at 
Fordsburg on 14th March, when 
his revolt was in extremis, put a 
full stop to a life of violence, 
redeemed only by a _ blazing 
sincerity which is still remem- 
bered on the Rand. 

The dreary days passed in the 
sunlight of the late South African 
summer. More and more boldly 
the commandos drilled, and un- 
ceasingly the Communists tight- 
ened their grip. There were 
comings and goings of so-called 
Generals, and from the old 
Orange Free State the malcon- 
tents put out feelers. Careful 
plans to capture General Smuts 
and certain prominent personages 
were laid, and attacks on the 
police worked out to the last 
detail. Higher and higher grew 
the stores of war, the guns, 
ammunition and bombs, and 
from the mines came a steady 
stream of explosives destined to 
wreck the railways. War was in 
the air, and war came. 
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Towards the end of February 
the Council of Action felt itself 
ready. But there were a few 
details still to be settled, and it 
was not until 8th March that the 
match was applied to the fuse. 
On that day carte blanche was 
briefly given to Fisher and his 
Council or Committee of Action 
in the following words: ‘“ The 
Committee is hereby authorised 
to act in conjunction with all 
Commandants of the Commando 
movement.’ This directive was 
in Fisher’s handwriting. 

It did little more than accept 
an accomplished fact. For days 
the commandos had been in 
action. Mines were attacked, 
especially the great City Deep 
and Witwatersrand. Spreading 


like wild-fire, the strike move- 
ment gathered strength, and on 
7th March a_ general 


strike 
paralysed the industrial life of 
the Rand. To illustrate those 
lurid days let us again glance at 
the sober pages of the official 
Report. They will indicate, 
with all possible brevity, just 
how grave and widespread was 
the Revolt. 

7th March. — Railway line 
blown up in several places 
at Alberton and train stopped. 
Private cars and taxis removed 
from streets by Commandos. 
Commandos assembled at Brak- 
pan; shop looted and fires 
started. Primrose Mine attacked 
by Commandos ; natives killed. 
Several explosions here and mine 
damaged. Thrupp’s store raided 
in Johannesburg to pull out 
workers. Porters pulled out at 
Park Station. Post office and 
Telephone Exchange at Johan- 
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nesburg invaded by a large 
crowd of women and men who 
attempted forcibly to remove 
operators. Firing at police at 
Law Courts. Telephone wires 
cut. Workers in shops pulled 
out. Commandos attempt to pull 
out engine-drivers at Springs. 
Twenty-one explosions in Ger- 
miston. Water and light cut off 
from Krugersdorp and telephone 
wires cut. Shops in Geduld 
township closed by Commandos. 
Natives attacked in Brixton and 
along Park Drive. Two Victoria 
Falls Power Company’s stan- 
dards blown up. Natives 
attacked and killed at Vrede- 
dorp. Railway line at Drie- 
fontein blown up. Jeppe Station 
attacked, subway dynamited. 

8th March. — Railway lines 
blown up in several places. 
Sabotage at Benoni and Krugers- 
dorp. All shops closed down in 
Benoni and employees of Rail- 
way intimidated. Train attacked 
at Jeppe. Natives attacked by 
Commandos in Municipal Loca- 
tions, Ferreiratown, Vrededorp, 
Fordsburg, Sophiatown, Lang- 
laagte, Crown Mines, New 
Primrose Mine. Dr Godfrey 
seriously assaulted. Roode- 
poort Town Council pulled out. 
Natives fired at in publie com- 
pound and_ several killed. 
Attempt to wreck Delagoa mail 
train. 

9th March.—Wolhuter Mine 
besieged by Commando armed 
with rifles. Two natives shot at 
Sophiatown. Large gathering of 
Commandos at West Krugers- 
dorp. Railway men pulled out 
at Fordsburg and Langlaagte, 
and explosion at Fordsburg. 
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Fighting at Fordsburg and New- 
lands. Passenger train derailed 
near Union Station. Natives 
attacked at Ferreiratown. 
Strikers attempt to close Benoni 
Post Office, but prevented by 
police. Demonstration by Com- 
mando and strikers at Stut- 
taford’s, Johannesburg. Fires 
at Brakpan. Disturbances in 
Marshall Square and natives 
molested there. Railway line 
blown up between Krugersdorp 
and Luipaardsvlei. Durban 
Light Infantry mobilisation 
offices in Benoni burnt down. 
10th March.— Martial Law 
declared. Police attacked by 
armed Commandos in New- 
lands, Maraisburg, Brakpan, 
Boksburg, Benoni, Fordsburg, 
Langlaagte, Roodepoort, and 
Springs; and telephone and 
telegraph wires cut. Railway 
Houses 
Attack 
Brakpan 


line cut at crossing. 
damaged at Brakpan. 
by Commando at 

Mine; eight Europeans and one 
native killed in defending mine. 
Captain Ironside wounded and 


Captain Taylor killed at 
Jeppe. Heavy fighting between 
police and Commandos at Fords- 
burg Charge Office, which was 
abandoned by police and burnt 
by Commandos. Two police 
killed at Newlands. Fairlands 
Post Office taken by Commandos. 
Commandos seize Magistrate’s 
Court and Municipal Buildings, 
Roodepoort. Kleinfontein Power 
Station closed down and 
Geduld communications cut. 
Two Europeans killed by natives 
in Sophiatown. Putfontein Com- 
mando killed one Higgins, and 
also attacked car and killed one 
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Adcock. Troops sent to Braam- 
fontein and attacked there by 
Commandos, who were aggressive 
all over the Rand. General 
Beves took command of Central 
area. Imperial Light Horse 
attacked at Ellis Park; 
numerous casualties. Heavy 
fighting in Benoni; the Trades 
Hall there bombed from aero- 
plane. Forty police surrendered 
at Newlands. Transvaal Scot- 
tish attacked at Dunswart, 
thirteen soldiers being killed 
and twenty-six wounded. 

Many of the incidents related 
in this paragraph, although 
occurring on the 10th of March, 
took place at an early hour and 
before the revolutionaries be- 
came aware of the proclamation 
of Martial Law. 

10th March marxed_ the 
darkest hour of South Africa. 
Then the forces of law and order 
were given full powers to crush 
the reptile which had struck at 
a@ nation’s integrity. Just two 
months before, on 10th January, 
the strength of the Police Force 
on the Rand amounted to 2488. 
Heavily outnumbered at first, 
these gallant men were steadily 
reinforced until, on the proclama- 
tion of Martial Law, they stood 
at 4077. In addition, over 3000 
Civic Guards, a voluntary organ- 
isation, gave valuable assistance. 

It was all needed. Bitter 
fighting, reminiscent, as I have 
said, of 1914-18, took place along 
the Reef. Regular troops stormed 
the strongholds of the strikers. 
Overhead, aircraft droned and 
their bombs screamed down on 
drab buildings. Field artillery 
added to the din as 18-pounder 
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shells crunched on their targets. 
Blood, terror, and tears, the 
inevitable companions of Com- 
munism, ranged the Rand. With 
desperate heroism, albeit mis- 
guided, the dupes of Moscow 
fought and died. It was in vain. 
Outraged civilisation fought 
back, 
forfeit. 

The butcher’s bill, in the words 
of the old Navy? Trivial by our 
melancholy standards of today, 
but shocking as a result of an 
industrial dispute. Seventy-two 
men of the Army and Police died 
and nearly 300 were wounded. 
Thirty-nine revolutionaries paid 
for their folly with their lives and 
more than one hundred sustained 
injuries. Saddest of all were the 
deaths and injury of 250 innocent 
Europeans and natives, poor 
victims on the altar of Marxian 
perversion. 

But many things were gained 
by South Africa out of the welter 


and treason paid the 
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of blood and treasure. There 
was the heroism and devotion of 
the forces of Law and Order, 
which earned them a glowing 
tribute from the Commission of 
Inquiry: “If the losses sus- 
tained by the military and police 
are compared with those of the 
Revolutionaries the figures afford 
eloquent testimony of the re- 
straint and discipline of the 
loyal forces at the disposal of the 
Government.” 

Then there was the trust and 
sound common-sense of the vast 
bulk of the population, irrespec- 
tive of political opinion, and the 
loyalty of white and black alike 
to the ideals of democracy. But 
above all stood the fact that out 
of travail emerged one golden 
gleam; that South Africa had a 
future and that, in a troubled 
world, her future was secure. 
In time of stress she will stand 
four-square to the hurricane of 
events. 








ZEBRA 
BY J. K. 


WE came to call it Zebra 
Island, though it had quite 
another name on the map. 
Lapped all round by salt water, 
though not in the sea; tideless, 
though at certain seasons the 
water deepened mysteriously 
from underground; without a 
tree, and uninhabited except by 
birds, it was hard enough to 
reach at any time. Few people 
would have called it a desirable 
abode, though from it you looked 
out towards a prosperous and 
quiet countryside, where few 
came who did not ‘ belong.’ 

What it was like before they 
drained it and walled it round 


I cannot imagine, but at least 
forty -five years ago I once 
went to the annual auction of 


the grazing-rights. We drove 
twelve miles in a dog-cart in 
the bright spring weather and 
lunched off a saddle of mutton 
at a famous inn. And after 
luncheon, glasses of carefully 
chosen port-wine were handed 
round to the bearded elderly 
gentlemen who had come to 
bid, and even to myself who 
had about threepence in the 
world and no intention of bid- 
ding. I had always then 
imagined auctions to be rowdy 
and excitable affairs, but in 
spite of the port-wine, the bid- 
ding for the grazing-rights of 
Zebra Island seemed a very 
quiet and conversational affair. 
In ten minutes, the tenancy had 
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been knocked down to the same 
old bearded gentleman who had 
had it for years, and we were 
off in the dog-cart again across 
the heath. 

In those quiet days, before 
wars were thought of, the lessee 
poled his flocks and herds over 
from the mainland in a great 
wooden pontoon affair, and they 
passed into the care of an old 
marshman who lived in a tiny 
cottage behind the sea - wall. 
His job was to keep the walls 
and gates and fences in order 
and prevent the stock from 
drowning in the deep marsh 
dykes. I cannot guess what he 
did in the winter-time. ‘“‘ Old 
Brinkley,’ someone told me 
years later, “he never would 
have no raabuts on the island, 
but the hares—love me, they 
wholly swahmed! I mind the 
time when we shot eighty-seven 
off of there in a day.” 

The hares cannot have noticed 
that Zebra Island was an island. 
They swam over freely across 
several hundred yards of tidal 
water, and bred and multiplied, 
and later when the island fell 
on evil days both rabbits and 
rats abounded. I presume they 
got there in the same way as 
pig are said to swim out and 
colonise the new mud islets of 
the Sunderbuns which spring 
up occasionally far out in the 
se@a. 


I had many times sailed past 
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Zebra Island, but never landed 
on it, and from the ordinary 
craft which used the estuary 
there was little enough to see 
behind its high containing walls. 
It was shaped like an hour-glass, 
running more or less north and 
south, with its lower end bent 
a little to the westward; and 
it was in old days two polygons 
of grazing-marsh, flanked out- 
side the wall by flats covered 
with samphire and sea-lavender. 
The whole was dissected by 
rectangular marsh dykes, with 
gateways on the sea-walls and 
cattle-crossings, and the neck of 
the hour-glass was a narrow 
strip of shingle and salting barely 
150 yards wide. 

Needless to say, wild-fowlers 
had always been as interested 
in Zebra Island as the fowl 


themselves, and at one time a 
shingle company must have had 


ideas about it also. They built 
@ staith and put in a pumping- 
engine and trucks and a lot of 
machinery for cleaning shingle, 
and these will rust there for 
many years to come. Later, in 
the Second War, judging by the 
relics we found, a Commando 
must have used it for operations, 
but long before then the island 
itself was doomed. Farming had 
declined. The sheep and cattle 
had diminished on the main- 
land, so it was not worth while 
to ferry any over for a summer’s 
grazing, and the old king-marsh- 
man of the island died. His 
descendants preferred homes 
within hail of shops and cinemas, 
and bus routes. So the rats 
and rabbits burrowed at will in 
the grass of the walls, and the 
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sea broke in now and then and 
flooded the grazing, and the 
sluice silted up till Zebra Island 
was of no concern to anyone 
except the widgeon and a few 
short-eared owls in winter, and 
redshanks and shelducks in 
spring. It was by 1945 only 
another piece of old East Anglia, 
that seaboard which has seen 
so many great days pass into 
oblivion, the days of great 
priories and village churches as 
big as cathedrals—some now 
miles out under the sea—and 
harbours, long since silted up to 
ditches, where once the King’s 
ships rode. 

How Zebra Island achieved 
fame after the Second War is a 
queer tale of which I only heard 
a fragment. A young man walk- 
ing on a summer’s day up the 
long sea-wall of the mainland 
saw an avocet fly over to the 
island from a pool in the fresh- 
water marshes. He did what 
few would have done, stripped 
to the buff and swam across at 
low tide. Emerging masked in 
black slime, he found to his 
bewilderment a small colony of 
avocets nesting there, one pair 
of which clearly had young ones. 
He swam back and discreetly 
held his tongue, but later told 
his tale to those who had a 
right to hear it. A good many 
miles away on the same coast- 
line, another small colony had 
nested that same spring and 
was being closely guarded, with 
as much secrecy a8 possible, by 
every reliable person with time 
to spare. Those in the know 
referred to them as ‘ zebras’; 
for avocets are dazzling birds 
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striped most neatly in black 
and white, and the Second War 
had produced an era of strange 
code-names. So when the winter 
came, plans had to be made to 
protect at least two possible 
‘zebra’ sites in the following 
spring. 

To that lonely shore I chanced 
to travel down as one of the 
watchers in the following April. 
The promoters had surrounded 
our movements with a mist of 
intensest secrecy, for tongues 
had wagged much too freely the 
year before. I found myself, 
in fact, thinking of my friend 
Ronald Kaulback, the explorer. 
He had been posted in 1941 to 
some ‘fearfully hush’ head- 
quarters of which even the War 
Office had refused to give him 
the location. Instead, he had 


been given a railway warrant 


to a certain city and told to 
“contact the R.T.0.” The 
R.T.O. proved even more reti- 
cent and mysterious than the 
War Office. ‘‘ My identity card 
wasn’t nearly enough,” the 
victim explained to me after 
the war. ‘It was like asking 
someone for the map reference 
of the sources of the Salween, 
or trying to bum a drink off the 
Dalai Lama. I expected at any 
moment to be asked for my 
birth certificate and a_ blood- 
slide and a voucher from a 
major-general.”’ 

“What did you do?” I asked 
him. 

“Oh! I got fed up at last 
and went out and asked the 
nearest taxi- driver where it 
was. He said, ‘Oh, you mean 
that place. O.K.!* and drove 
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me there without any fuss 
at all.” 

My own arrival was slightly 
easier ; for it was an old haunt 
of mine and I was even related 
to some of the local inhabitants. 
The only things missing were 
the avocets I had come to 
guard. One or two pairs had 
dropped in there a fortnight 
before, but much of the salt 
water on their old flats had 
been drained during the winter, 
and avocets seem to need salt 
water to feed in and fresh 
water in which to wash and 
preen. The “ taisez-vous, méfiez- 
vous !’’ atmosphere was, how- 
ever, most pronounced, and I 
wandered round the marshes 
on a cold and windy evening, 
expecting at almost any moment 
to be arrested and asked for the 
password. I saw a marsh harrier 
and some other birds, which, 
like the unruly girls who appear 
before modern Courts, were “ in 
need of care and protection,” 
but there was nothing much 
else to see in that wilderness 
except reeds “ shaken with the 
wind.’ Supper was scanty and 
the camp uncomfortable. The 
only light relief came when one 
of my fellow watchers, a veteran 
who had rather harped to us 
on his long experience ‘ under 
canvas,’ leaped up to fetch some- 
thing and fell, as devastatingly 
aS any camel, over a guy-rope. 
The tent-pole snapped in twain 
and the folds wrapped him like 
a drop-scene. As it was not 
his own tent, the climax was 
impressive. 

Next morning I heard, much 
to my relief, that three of us 
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were to be transferred to Zebra 
Island, which seemed a better 
prospect than the place we were 
guarding. We motored across 
country to a little village, and, 
while we waited for the launch, 
lied glibly and unconvincingly 
to the residents who gathered 
to watch us embark. We 
thuttered out down the estuary 
in due time in the teeth of the 
wind, and at long last slid with 
our burdens over the wall of 
Zebra Island and struggled to 
put up the tent. The birds, 
and they were many, did not 
seem to mind. We weighted 
the tent edges with shingle and 
hoped sincerely that the pegs 
would hold. Then one of us 
laboured to get the primus 
going while another looked as 
if he was playing a series of 
monstrous bagpipes as he blew 
feverishly into certain ‘low- 
lie’ mattresses which the Board 
of Trade had declined to “ pass 
for export.” How prescient 
they had been I came to realise 
later on; for the mattresses 
held air at supper-time if you 
“blew your guts out,’ as one 
of my companions termed it ; 
but, long before morning came, 
you were down to bed-rock or, 
in our case, cold wet shingle. 
Before the hour was up, busy 
with camp-making though we 
were, we realised that among the 
throng of birds two hundred 
yards away were two avocets 
which were obviously sitting on 
eggs, for they had hardly moved 
since we arrived. 

Darkness fell as we ate, the 
water on the flats seemed to 
deepen mysteriously in the 
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twilight, and as the night came 
down, flock after flock of whim- 
brel flighted in over the sea- 
wall and scattered to feed. A 
long-forgotten Virgilian phrase 
came into my head, inhorruit 
unda tenebris, which old Robert 
Whitelaw had told me meant 
“the water shuddered in the 
gloom.” Keyed up by the 
general air of secrecy, we sat 
till long after dusk, prepared for 
anything, even an amphibious 
raid by armed oologists. The 
last sight I had before turning 
in was of the wet flats, dotted 
with whimbrel, and the two 
pale blue-grey shapes of the 
avocets crouching, head to wind, 
surrounded as it seemed by 


water, and facing the long night 
in which we could not help 
them at all. 

Dawn was clear and calm, 


and our binoculars quickly re- 
vealed not two but four sitting 
birds on the flat in front of us, 
while a fifth pair clearly had a 
nest sixty yards away just out 
of sight behind the bank of the 
cross-dyke. They must have 
all “gone down,” as game- 
keepers say, very quickly and 
simultaneously on their eggs; 
for Philip, our mentor, who had 
visited the island a few days 
before, had not suspected more 
than one pair of having begun 
to nest. 

I came to know those five 
pairs well in the next fortnight. 
We logged the times of their 
reliefs and made endless notes 
on the queer ceremonial of their 
‘change-over’; for not one 
pair ever left their eggs to the 
mercy of a gull or a crow for 
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more than a minute. Some- 
times a bird went off a mile or 
more away to feed, but only the 
cocks showed any impatience 
when on the nest. The hens 
would sit at times, especially in 
bad weather, for four or five 
hours. And there was a sixth 
pair which we never pinned 
down to a nest at all, in spite 
of hours of watching, though 
they were always near the same 
place and seemed to “‘ go through 
the motions” of building or 
brooding more than once. 
Zebra Island was a notable 
place for a bird-watcher to be 
on a sunny May morning. We 
would be woken about 3.30 A.M. 
by the shrill piping of oyster- 
catchers chasing each other over 
the tent, though we never found 
a nest; then by the song of 
larks in the darkness, and a 


host of redshanks trilling whirra 
whirra, whirra, and at intervals 
a climax of shrill ‘‘ kwit”’ calls 


from the avocets. Then the 
sun would rise and show us far- 
away farms, their red roofs 
glinting from the midst of young 
corn, and the whole panorama 
of the island birds would lie 
before us for inspection ; forty 
or fifty shelducks resplendent in 
black and white and chestnut, 
and almost as gorgeous as the 
avocets, and black dots among 
the grass tufts which were sleep- 
ing mallard or shoveller, and 
ringed plovers, terns, and gulls. 
One never knew which of a 
score of waders, from godwits 
to turnstones, would drop in, 
‘on passage’ to some Arctic 
shore. And as soon as the sun 
was up, a short-eared owl used 
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to come flapping along the wall 
and sit for hours sunning him- 
self on a post as if he was not 
an owl at all. We watched him 
hunting at all hours of the day, 
and sometimes there were two 
owls together, but though one 
of them spent all day near the 
avocets I do not think their 
nest was within a mile, and 
in the end both birds had 
beaten relays of watchers all 
the season. 

Once or twice it was wet and 
blew a gale from the east. 
Then we would squat in the 
tent and wonder when the frayed 
guy-ropes were going to carry 
away. On one of these days, 
more like February than May, 
a stream of gulls, like flight 
after flight of hostile bombers, 
kept beating northwards over 
the nesting-ground, above the 
white dots of the crouching 
avocets. 

We had our excitements in 
the next ten days. One watcher, 
foraging in a village miles away, 
spotted what he thought was an 
‘obvious egg-snatcher’”’ in the 
inn and hurried back to warn us. 
Stray folk appeared on the wall 
of the mainland and studied the 
island through glasses from afar. 
A Sunday fishing-club arrived 
in scores from London and 
bestowed themselves all one 
anxious day on the other side 
of the tideway, to the horror of 
the nesting lapwings and other 
birds. A heron would plump 
down in the middle of the flats 
and set every nesting avocet 
shrieking and darting at his 
head. There were tedious hours 
when we ran out of water or 
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bread, or tobacco, and did not 
know if the launch would come 
that day. And though we spent 
our time protecting rare eggs, 
the only ones we got to eat 
were rarer still, marked ‘ Pro- 
duct of Eire.” I cracked one 
of these light-heartedly on our 
precious bacon in the frying-pan 
one morning and had to rush out 
and immerse the whole result 
rapidly in the tide. 

But we saw to it, one way 
and another, that nothing dis- 
turbed the peace of the little 
colony. We got into a routine, 
in that air as salt and keen as 
the desert air, and breathed the 
lovely smell of sea - lavender 
beneath our boots as we lay on 
the wall. All seemed to be 
going well. 

Chance at the end of twelve 
days broke up my own monastic 
calm. It seemed a far cry from 
Zebra Island to the Court of 
King’s Bench, but a case which 
had been pending for eight 
months suddenly came ‘on the 
list’ and I was bidden to attend. 
“Till take the late watch to- 
night,” I said, “‘ and the 4 A.M. 
one tomorrow.” ‘That night 
I sat on the far wall with a low 
mist clinging to the saltings, 
trying to spot where the short- 
eared owl rose from, when he 
started his evening tour. There 
was a sudden outcry from the 
avocets, five or six birds piping 
anxiously together for several 
minutes. I walked along the 
wall, but could see nothing. It 
was dark when I came in. 
‘Something disturbed them 
very badly just before it got 
dark,” I said; ‘I believe it may 
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have been an otter.’”’> We wrote 
up the log and turned in. I was 
out at 3.45 A.M. next morning, 
lying in wet grass on a vantage- 
point near Number Three nest, 
trying to verify some detail of 
their ‘changing of the guard’ 
ceremonial, which was always 
more pronounced in the early 
morning. The hen of Number 
Three was sitting tight, but 
Number Four was off her nest 
and standing nearby; so, fearing 
I had disturbed her unwittingly, 
I crawled down from the sea- 
wall and back to the tent. The 
morning mist hung over every- 
thing when I[ got back. 
‘““ Number Four wasn’t on,” I 
said at breakfast. ‘“‘ You’d better 
verify her as soon as the mist 
clears.”” Then the launch came, 
and I forgot all else but my 
journey. 

The immemorial trains of the 
old East Anglian Railway do not 
pander to the modern craze for 
speed. ‘‘ Better late than never ” 
seems to be their motto, and 
I wondered if I should begin 
my day in London by being 
reprimanded by a Judge of 
the King’s Bench. However, 
on arrival I found that the 
defendant had asked for an 
adjournment, so I caught 
the next train back to Zebra 
Island. 

My companions seemed 
worried but somehow relieved 
to see me. ‘“ Number Four 
nest has gone,”’ said one. “ We 
quite thought you must have 
pinched the eggs! We nearly 
wired to Liverpool Street to 
have you searched. But we've 
been all round the island at 
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low tide and it’s quite clear no 
one’s landed and been near the 
nest. I believe it’s rats.” 

“Well,” I said, “ whenever 
they did disappear, it was last 
night, and I was near enough to 
see anyone crossing the wall on 
the other side. I’m pretty sure 
it’s rats that have taken all 
those other nests as well.’ For 
day after day on our patrols we 
found we had been losing the 
eggs of larks and pipits and red- 
shanks, and even a shoveller 
which was sitting hard in a grass- 
tuft on the shingle thirty yards 
from camp. Oarrion crows came 
over from the mainland from 
time to time and were, next to 
a heron, clearly regarded by the 
avocets as ‘Enemy Number 
One,’ but they rarely got within 
three hundred yards of the 
colony. There would be a shrill 
‘ kwleep’ from a cock bird, and 
then three or four white forms 
with black-tipped wings in the 
air, darting at him savagely. 
Whatever the robber was, he 
just took the eggs at night 
and left the nest neat and 
undisturbed. 

My time was up three days 
later and my relief arrived. By 
then the other four birds were 
still sitting hard and the pair 
which had been robbed obvi- 
ously had started another nest 
near to Number Five. I had a 
longing for the fleshpots and a 
glass of ale, but felt sorry to 
leave the avocets. I had never 
watched any birds so long and 
so continuously in my life, and 
no one could study avocets even 
for an hour without being fascin- 
ated. It was as if the Creator 
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had tried to see how graceful 
and conspicuous a bird He could 
produce and then had repented 
and given it no more protection 
at the most critical time of its 
life except astonishing eyesight 
and wariness. 

Once again I rose at 3.30 A.M., 
wrote up the log after my watch 
and took my last turn round the 
island to see what new birds 
had dropped in. Then the 
launch appeared and we were 
away, bouncing against the tide 
coming down with the wind. 
It was queer after that gaunt, 
changeless, blossomless island, 
to find the chestnut trees bur- 
geoning on the mainland round 
the village church, to hear a 
nightingale in song, and to watch 
swifts prospecting under the 
eaves. Here was high summer 
which Zebra Island, that briny 
abode, would hardly know. 

This time the train was punc- 
tual enough for me to bow to 
the little Judge in the King’s 
Bench Division as he came in. 
In the panelled frowst of the 
court-room, Zebra Island seemed 
impossibly far: as remote as 
the Judge himself, who seemed 
to be in a dream and to pay 
little attention to what anyone 
was saying. It was not until 
much later that I realised how 
he was seizing those two hours 
to master the voluminous plead- 
ings and documents. 

Suddenly he gave tongue. 

‘“‘ Mr X.,” he said, looking at 
the ‘ other side,’ who was giving 
evidence, ‘‘surely the substance 
of this case is contained in the 
letters on pages 64 and 66?” 

I pricked my ears, and looked 
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at my gnarled and grimy hand 
which had written the letters 
in question long ago. Mr X., 
already in partial spate, became 
a torrent. 

“Well,” said the Judge 
mildly, ‘“‘ surely, in the face of 
those letters, it’s humbug to 
suggest .. .” 

Until that moment I had 
never guessed that Judges even 
knew a word like humbug. 

The case dragged on for an 
hour, in the course of which my 
respect for learned Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench rose 
like a thermometer. The word 
‘humbug’ was twice used from 
the Bench, once, I believe, even 
with the prefix ‘arrant.’ Like 
my short-eared owl who blinked 
on the post on Zebra Island all 
day, that Judge was wide-awake, 
and little escaped him. 

At the end our Counsel rose. 
It’s 


“The old boy’s retiring. 
his last day in the High Court,” 


he had whispered to me. ‘ This 
is his last case.’ The Court 
suddenly filled with stray bar- 
risters while my Counsel ex- 
pressed the Bar’s regrets and 
felicitations to the Judge on his 
retirement. I wanted to cheer, 
though doubtless he felt like a 
bird-watcher unexpectedly re- 
ceiving the thanks of an avocet. 
Perhaps he had wanted for 
years to use the word ‘humbug’ 
about so much of the oratory 
that had been delivered at him, 
and now his chance had come. 
Then we all stood up, and with 
startling suddenness he was gone 
into retirement, leaving us in 
the fullness of time to realise 
that, judgment or no judgment, 
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the other party had no money 
even to pay its costs. 

I went on to Chelsea to spend 
the night with an artist friend. 
We had a snack in a public- 
house in the King’s Road, and 
later I found my weatherworn 
appearance a little out of keep- 
ing among the black-clad crowd 
who thronged a place of assembly 
in Kensington Gore, where a 
learned professor discoursed on 
strategy and geography. At 
the end, a world-famous soldier 
mounted the platform and gave 
us what sounded like a startling 
glimpse of the obvious. ‘‘ Wars 
are won,” he said, and repeated 
it to make us doubly sure, “ by 
victories in battle.” My com- 
panion, who had _ explored 
Southern Tibet and the Andes 
and later been dropped by para- 
chute in Arakan at a wrong 
time and in the wrong place, 
with a good deal of mental 
abrasion, started. ‘Is that 
so?’? he murmured to me. 
“T wouldn’t even have guessed 
it!” 

I thought of our avocets, 
sitting it out, gale or calm, 
high tide or low, day and night 
for twenty-two long days, and 
then, even if their eggs hatched, 
tending their little grey snub- 
beaked young for weeks before 
they could fly. I did not guess 
at the time that those five pairs 
were destined to lose no less 
than eighteen eggs from rats; 
nor did I know the agonies my 
relief was soon to undergo, 
hearing that wild skirling of 
alarm in the night, when they 
were helpless, and could not 
know till dawn that yet another 
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nest was gone. For we had 
tried to make a sanctuary for 
them, an island keep where only 
the watchers came ; and Nature, 
with her intricate checks and 
balances, had upset the whole 
thing. The salt water had 
drained from one site and they 
preferred to feed elsewhere. And 
now inside the new keep which 
they had chosen was a ‘ fifth 
column’ of rats, and if we 
did anything about them, there 
would be so much human dis- 
turbance in the process that the 
island would not be a _ bird- 
sanctuary at all. Guns were 
impossible. If we used traps 
there was the risk that birds 
would blunder into them. And 
if we called in the County 
Council and its gang of ‘ rodent- 
operatives,’ who had replaced 


with gassing and poison old 
Jimmy Danfer and his ferrets 
and his dogs, it would be good- 
bye to any attempt to keep 
the nesting-ground quiet that 


summer. Campaigns in aid of 
rare birds are won only by much 
patient work behind the scenes, 
often when the birds are not 
there at all. 

We went on from Kensington 
Gore to a place where men were 
drinking beer. At first sight 
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I imagined I must be back on 
that remote shore near Zebra 
Island again. Side - whiskers, 
beards, long hair, high-necked 
fishermen’s sweaters, grubby 
corduroys, grimy nails, and 
smears of paint, some of the 
wearers looked as if they had 
just come ashore from a smack 
and had had no time to change. 
They reminded me (except for 
their complexions) of the long- 
shore fishermen of my youth, 
and they had a similar thirst. 
But they knew only the breezes 
of Chelsea and the King’s Road, 
poor things. All that beauty I 
had left in East Anglia was 
vieux jeu, mere landscape or 
poster work, and would never 
be depicted by most of them. 
For them, the dawn chorus 
meant the milkman or a tram, 
or a tom-cat. 

We went out at last into a 
raw drizzle, which was coming 
down out of the fog. (I did not 
know what it was like on the 
foreshore I had left, but there 
it was probably blowing half a 
gale.) 

‘“*Give me Zebra Island,” I 
said; ‘‘there’s no beer there 
and we were usually short of 
water, but... it’s got some- 
thing about it.” 
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BY ‘ BADGY.’ 


“Got yer saddle packed, 
Badgy? Right! give us a 
hand to roll this blasted cloak. 
I can only make it look like a 
sack o’ spuds tied up ugly.” 

The cold weather had come 
and the drill season was reaching 
its climax. Tomorrow the bat- 
tery would parade in Marching 
Order and begin the leisurely 
journey to Palapahari Camp, a 
hundred and fifty miles to the 
south. There they would join 
the other two batteries from 
Jhansi and the R.G.A. bullock 
battery from Nowgong, and fire 
the annual ‘practice.’ That 


would decide whether they were 


to retain on their sleeves the 
crossed guns and crown of 
a ‘first-class’ battery, the 
coveted decoration which driver 
‘Bundle’ Budd, primed with 
beer, had once flaunted before 
another battery’s Sergeant-Major 
with the injunction, “’Ave a 
dekko at this an’ stand to atten- 
tion when yer tork ter me.” 

An Agra summer had done its 
best to grill the spirit out of 
them ; had tormented them with 
prickly heat and Agra boils, and 
held the temperature in the 
120’s for days on end, with 
nights that brought only a still, 
scorched darkness. But now 
summer was forgotten, now 
the early morning air had an 
invigorating nip, and, at night, 
sleep came easily beneath rough 
brown blankets—and India was 


a good place for soldiering. 
With the battery ‘on the line 
o’ march,’ the best of all sol- 
diering days would be reached, 
once they and their horses, 
their guns and waggons, had 
passed under the keen grey 
eyes of ‘the Old Man.’ ‘“ The 
ole So-an-so don’t miss a thing,” 
they said in rueful admiration. 
“°F must,’ave eyes in’is back,” 
or more decorative words to 
that offect. 

In the long bungalow men 
were preparing their gear for the 
morrow’s parade, and much bad 
language was being expended in 
the rolling of the mounted men’s 
blue cloaks. Long and widely 
skirted, when worn in the saddle 
they covered the man, the saddle, 
and much of the horse too, but 
the rolling of those yards of 
stiff blue cloth into a slim 
pocketed roll, uniform in dia- 
meter, ready to curve neatly 
round the arch of the saddle 
without bulge or crease, required 
the twisting fingers of three 
men and much careful pre- 
liminary folding. The small 
valise, the ‘black bag’ that 
strapped behind the cantle, was 
also difficult to pack neatly. 
It was intended to contain the 
man’s small kit, change of 
‘washing’ and spare pair of 
boots, and to pack those cursed 
boots so that their hard un- 
yielding outlines did not destroy 
the shape of the valise was a 
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problem. A good horse—and 
they were all good in that 
battery—was a thing of smooth 
curves to which a well-packed 
saddle should conform, and a 
badly rolled cloak, or stiff, in- 
tractable harness- wrapper, or 
valise that showed bumps and 
sagging hollows, was an offence 
to the eye. 

As the Old Man’s trumpeter, 
Badgy felt that a smart turn-out 
Was more important than mere 
regulations, and packed his spare 
boots on the G.S. waggon. His 
valise, its ends supported by 
discs cut from an old tea-chest, 
was neatly stuffed with old 


socks and cleaning rags, and 
its smooth, uncreased surface, 
freshened by the application of 
ink scrounged from the battery 
office, now made a fitting back- 
ground for the polished brown 


and gleaming buckles of the 
straps that secured it to the 
saddle. The harness-wrapper, 
too, which rested in a neat white 
fold on top of his rolled cloak, 
was not all that it seemed. 
Condemned as unserviceable 
through age, it had been wangled 
from the Q.M. stores; years of 
use and many scrubbings had 
bleached it white as a linen 
sheet ; made it thin and soft, so 
that it hugged the curve of the 
cloak in a smoother, neater fold 
than could be made with the 
stiffer canvas of a more service- 
able one. His ‘ issue’ wrapper 
would travel with his blankets, 
and this arrangement would 
allow his packed saddle to 
remain undisturbed throughout 
the march, while others must 
remove and repack their harness- 
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wrappers at each camp. A 
little thought ensured a smart 
turn-out and the avoidance of 
a daily chore of three or four 
minutes. He was rapidly learn- 
ing the ways of the ‘ old sweat.’ 

Tomorrow’s inspection on the 
gun-park would be thorough, 
the Old Man riding slowly up 
and down each subsection, his 
eyes passing over each gun and 
waggon, each horse and man, 
and, the men firmly believed, 
every strap and buckle in the 
whole battery ; noting the fold 
of every saddle-blanket; the set 
of every throat-latch and nose- 
band; the twist and tension 
of every burnished curb-chain. 
Then the Section -Commanders 
and No.’s One would be called 
to the front, beyond the hear- 
ing of the rank and file, to 
listen to the Major's com- 
ment, which, if unfavourable, 
would later be passed on to 
gunners and drivers in seething 
blasts of blasphemous vitupera- 
tion by those hard-bitten ser- 
geants. But there was seldom 
much unfavourable comment. 
All the senior N.C.O.s and many 
of the other ranks wore the 
ribbons of the South African 
War, and there was hardly a 
man in the battery with less 
than three years’ service. 

On the first day’s march and 
in the first roadside camp the 
battery would be given time to 
shake down, but from then on, 
a strict march routine was en- 
forced. The Camp Party, under 
the Captain and Q.M.S., with 
the men’s Bawarchis and the 
beer-laden bullock-carts of the 
canteen contractor, would leave 
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for the next camp at 9 P.M. to 
lay out the camp and arrange 
for the next day’s rations and 
forage. Reveille sounded for 
the others at dawn, and the 
battery marched off the camp- 
site exactly thirty minutes later. 
During those thirty minutes 
there was much to be done. 
A basin of ‘Gun-fire’ to be 
swallowed ; bedding to be rolled ; 
tents to be struck; transport 
carts and pack-mules to be 
loaded ; horses to be fed and 
brushed down ; nose-bags to be 
filled and strapped on saddles ; 
picketing-ropes and line-gear 
and horse-rugs to be rolled and 
packed away; teams to be 
harnessed and hooked-in to guns 
and waggons; tent-sites to be 
cleaned up, so that what had 
been, thirty minutes before, a 
tented camp of apparently sleep- 
ing men and dozing, rugged-up 
horses, was now, as the Old 
Man rode on to the parade and 
gave the signal to ‘‘ Advance in 
column of route from the right,” 
a battery of Field Artillery, 
mounted, sitting to attention, 
ready for anything. 

The competitive spirit, more 
than orders, drove the men to 
work quickly; the desire of 
each subsection to beat “ those 
cocky suars in A. or C. or F.,” 
to get their transport on the 
road a minute ahead of time; 
to be the first team hooked-in 
to gun or waggon, with leisure 
to sneer at later ones with, 
“Drivers! Ive seen ’em in 
cheese,” or more pungent gibes 
that may not be printed. No 
activity was permitted before 
reveille, but inside the tents, 
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shielded from the 8.-M.’s prowl- 
ing eye, the men would be 
dressed, bedding rolled, tent- 
pegs stealthily loosened, so that 
before the trumpeter had finished 
sounding the rousing call, the 
tents would be down and each 
man at his appcinted task. 
Five minutes later, from where 
he stood on a limber surveying 
the horse-lines, theS.-M.’s whistle 
would shrill, followed by the 
hoarse blare of his veice, ‘* All 
ready A.? B.? C?” and the 
shouted reply of each No. One: 
“ All ready, sir!’’ Then, as 
the trumpeter sounded ‘ Feed,’ 
185 horses would toss their 
heads and neigh eagerly for the 
nose-bags and their first small 
meal of the day. 

Gunners rolled and lashed the 
tents, loaded the transport carts 
and mules, while drivers gave 
their horses a quick brush down, 
unwrapped their harness, re- 
packed their saddles, and mixed 
and measured into the nose- 
bags another feed for the road. 
The mornings were cold, and 
the horses remained on the 
lines wearing their heavy rugs 
until ‘Boot and Saddle’ was 
sounded, just ten short minutes 
before the battery marched. 
Lord help the driver who at- 
tempted to remove a horse-rug 
or line headstall one second 
before the first note of the 
trumpet! The Sergeant-Major 
watched them all from his perch, 
his blaring crow told them that 
he, for the moment, was cock of 
the roost. But they watched 
him too, and when his eyes 
were somewhere else they un- 
fastened the rug straps, and as 
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the minute approached, stood 
behind their two horses, a hand 
on each rug, ready to whip 
them off and throw them behind 
as the S.-M.’s arm was raised in 
signal to the waiting trumpeter. 

Then they would really move : 
gunners bundling up the horse- 
rugs and exhorting the ‘ Oil- 
rags’ to get their long-faced 
pals off the lines so that picket- 
ing ropes might be coiled and 
packed away, while drivers ad- 
justed harness, headgear and 
saddles, and mumbled curses as 
they strained with fingers and 
teeth to tighten’ girths about 
horses that expanded their ribs 
in protest against the cold 
encircling leather. For a few 
minutes the scene would be one 
of apparently aimless activity, 
with burdened gunners dashing 
here and there and pairs of 


horses being led in every direc- 


tion. But soon the pattern 
would disclose itself as the pieces 
moved into place. The pairs of 
horses became teams of six; 
the horse-line waggons were 
drawn to their appointed places 
behind their guns, where gunners 
and drivers made quick final 
adjustments to harness and 
accoutrements — and _ derisive 
gestures to others if their own 
No. One should be the first to 
shout proudly to the waiting 
S.-M., “‘* A.’ sub. all present and 
ready, sir!” 

Exactly on time, the Old 
Man, followed by his trumpeter, 
would ride on to the parade- 
ground. The gun-park guard 
would present arms in salute, 
then dismiss and double to their 
places ; the orderly officer would 
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make his report ; the Old Man’s 
whistle would sound, his arm 
move, and the day’s march 
would begin. As the patrols 
trotted to their post ahead of 
the battery, many eyes would 
be watching to see if the cold 
was making ‘Ole Abdul’ liver- 
ish this morning; would he, 
with that sudden, apparently 
simple arching of his back, 
succeed in dislodging his rider. 
Abdul believed in beginning the 
day with a smile, and at different 
times he had thrown many a 
good man over his head without 
hurting one of them. The men 
loved him, took pride in his 
mounting score, and hoped he 
would add to it this morning— 
since someone else was riding 
him. 

As soon as the last of the 
vehicles had cleared the camp- 
site the Old Man would halt on 
the left of the road to inspect 
and take the salute of the 
battery as it marched past him. 
Badgy will always remember the 
salute of those drivers as he saw 
it from his post in rear of the 
Major. No battery ever did it 
better. On the shouted com- 
mand each right arm came round 
in a measured sweep, elbow in 
line with shoulder, to pause for 
a moment with fist pressed close 
to chin, and polished whip- 
stock straight up and down in 
front of the nose like a Crusader 
kissing the hilt of his sword ; 
then, as heads turned to the 
left, the whip-stocks came down 
over the necks of the off horses, 
and each driver, each gunner on 
limber and waggon, looked the 
Old Man straight in the eyes as 
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they rode past him, team after 
team, each taking time from 
its own lead driver. Six guns 
and twelve waggons; eighteen 
matched teams of beautiful bays 
and chestnuts and blacks, their 
smooth coats showing off the 
snowy whiteness of knotted head- 
ropes, the polished brown of 
harness and boots and leggings, 
the silver of burnished steel. 
One hundred and eighty regular 
soldiers passing before the man 
who knew each one of them and 
their kinks; who held them 
firmly under his hand and welded 
them into the fine thing that 
was ‘The Battery.’ Badgy 
could sense the satisfaction and 
pride of the Old Man as they 
moved past—and share in it 
too; it was good to serve in 


such @ unit. 
When the tail had passed, 


the Major would trot to the head 
of the battery again, continuing 
his inspection as he did so. 
Some mornings he might spring 
a ‘Casualty’ surprise, saying, 
as he overtook a gun, “ Pole- 
bar broken, Sergeant,” and with 
watch in hand check the time 
taken to replace the ‘ broken’ 
pole-bar with a spare one. 
Badgy often wondered what 
would happen if one morning he 
declared a wheel to be ‘ broken.’ 
The spare wheel was in the 
charge of—no, was the property 
of—Tommy Trott, the oldest 
and best limber-gunner in the 
battery. Unable to read or 
write, he loved his job and 
spent most of his spare time in 
the gun-shed fussing around his 
beloved gun and waggons. He 
bossed his younger assistant like 
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some starchy old housekeeper 
bossing a junior housemaid, re- 
fused to trust his ‘ figgerin’,’ and 
kept his own tally of straps and 
equipment on a row of notched 
sticks hanging beneath his equip- 
ment board; and was never 
faulted. The spare wheel was 
his show-piece. Every scrap of 
paint had been removed and 
the wood smoothed and stained 
and polished so that it looked 
like a piece of fine furniture, 
encircled by a tyre which hours 
of burnishing had changed to a 
gleaming silver band. 

Loafing in the gun-shed one 
day Badgy had said, “ Be sad 
if the Old Man has a ‘ broken 
wheel’ on the line o’ march, 
Tommy.” Trott’s eyes blazed, 
his walrus moustache bristled. 
He savagely bit a chew from a 
plug of tobacco, and, waving 
the plug under Badgy’s nose, 
snorted, ‘* You can tell ’im from 
me, if ’°e comes any of ’is broken- 
wheel tricks, ’e’s not gettin’ my 
wheel. Let ’im get one orf ’is 
ruddy pop-cart. I’m not buzzin’ 
up this one just for ’im to muck 
about with.” But the wheel 
was never called for. Perhaps 
the Old Man thought Trott too 
good a soldier, his wheel too fine 
a thing to ‘muck about’ with. 

When the Major again reached 
the head of the battery, ‘March 
at ease’ would sound; pipes 
and cigarettes would be lit; 
the men would curse the cold 
and murmur thankfully, “ ’Ere 
comes the ole Bengal blanket ”’ 
when the sun pushed its yellow 
disc above the horizon. Those 
were good mornings, travelling 
down the road in a steady jog- 
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trot that covered the miles com- 
fortably, without turning a hair 
on horse or man, through air 
that was crisp and clean, and 
sweet with the indescribable 
dawn smell of Indian country- 
side in the ‘ cold weather.’ 

But not so good when, after 
three miles of trotting, the 
battery would halt, the sergeants 
look round teams and vehicles, 
and the march be resumed on 
foot with the men leading the 
horses. How those drivers hated 
walking, and how they cursed 
the Old Man as they plodded 
along beside the teams, dragging 
their heavy steel-clad leg-irons 
through the dust, swearing that 
his inability to remain in the 
saddle for more than three miles 
on end was the result of name- 
less disease contracted in his 
youth! Why else, they said, 
would a sane man walk when 
he could ride. But they walked 
a full mile before they re- 
mounted to trot the next three. 

Early in the march they would 
overtake the slow transport and 
be greeted with a chorus of 
yelps and howls as their dogs, 
tied to the bullock-carts, tried 
to join their masters ; and per- 
haps the Old Man would say 
again, “Too many dogs, Ser- 
geant- Major. We must do 
something about it,’ and the 
S.-M. would reply resignedly, 
“Very good, sir,” knowing that 
nothing would be done about 
it, since the Old Man, with his 
own seven terriers, and his 
complete inability to refuse any 
request from gunner or driver 
to “‘ Keep a pup, sir,” was the 
chief culprit. 
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Somewhere near the half-way 
mark they would halt to water 
and feed; sometimes at a river 
where the teams could be ridden 
into the shallows to drink their 
fill, and where, finding the water 
about their legs cool and attrac- 
tive, one or two of the horses 
would enliven the proceedings 
by sinking beneath unwary 
riders for a quick, splashing roll 
before being kicked to their feet 
again. And sometimes they 
halted at tank or well, where 
gunners toiled with ropes and 
buckets and moaned about the 
enormous drinking powers of 
horses. They enlisted to be 
gunners, they muttered, “ not 
ruddy ‘ousemaids to a lot of 
long-faced blankards with holes 
in their stomachs.” 

When the watering was com- 
plete and the horses were feed- 
ing, officers and men would each 
receive a bottle of mineral water 
and a ‘doorstep’ sandwich from 
the battery pop-cart. This was 
the battery’s pet vehicle; not 
on the establishment, it was the 
Major’s brain child, built by the 
Farrier from ordnance wheels 
and materials somehow wangled 
by Big Jock, the Q.M.S. It 
never failed to produce their 
roadside snack and a drink that 
was more palatable than flat, 
boiled water from their water- 
bottles. After they had eaten, 
girths would be tightened, bits 
replaced, and the march con- 
tinued ; three miles of jogging, 
one mile on their own feet, till 
the circling kites in the distance 
indicated the position of the 
next camp. 

Then they would march to 
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attention again, and presently 
swing off the road with N.C.O.s 
trotting ahead to mark the 
positions for guns and waggons 
on the gun-park and for those 
waggons to which the picketing 
lines would be fastened. As the 
teams filed away to the watering- 
place, gunners man - handled 
guns and waggons into exact 
position and line, fastened picket- 
ing ropes to waggon wheels, 
laid out line-gear, and prepared 
another feed. When the teams 
came back from water, harness 
was removed, wrapped neatly in 
the wrappers and placed in a 
row behind the horses, horse- 
shoes examined and feet picked 
out; backs and sweaty patches 
hand-rubbed for a couple of 
minutes ; eyes, noses, and docks 
sponged with water; backs 


shielded from the sun with thin 
khaki sun-jhools ; 


eye - fringes 
adjusted; any gall or chafe 
reported ; then, when the Old 
Man’s darlings were again 
nuzzling into their nose-bags, 
the men would be dismissed, 
and, after a quick wash in a gun- 
bucket, would hurry to where 
their own subsection Bawarchi 
and his chokras were waiting 
with breakfast. 

One hour was allowed for 
breakfast and the erection of 
tents. Then ‘Stables’ would 
sound, and while the limber- 
gunners cleaned guns and 
waggons, the horses would be 
groomed and wisped and polished 
till their coats gleamed in the 
sunlight. Corporals moved from 
horse to horse, trimming a tail 
here, a mane or pair of heels 
there, or removing with tweezers 
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the barbed points of spear-grass 
that bored into the horses’ lips 
and gums. ‘ Stables’ was never 
@ popular parade anywhere ; 
men judged a ©.0. by the 
length of ‘Stable hour,’ and 
many & battery has been soured, 
its C.0. hated and cursed be- 
yond measure, because of stable 
hours that stretched needlessly 
to ninety minutes and more. 
But here, the Old Man’s inspec- 
tion of the horses would be 
completed and the men dis- 
missed within the hour. 

But there was no ‘ Dodgin’ 
the column’; no going across 
to the yellow-flagged hessian 
screen for a leisurely smoke. 
Once, during stable hour on a 
previous march, the Old Man 
had noticed too much tobacco 
smoke rising from behind the 
sereen and had said in his quiet 
way, ‘‘That’s a latrine, Sergeant- 
Major — not a club smoking- 
room. We must do something 
about it.” They did; and 
now the screen was little more 
than waist-high, and the com- 
munal seat was a square bar of 
iron with hot, uncomfortable 
angles, so that none lingered to 
snatch a smoke and five minutes’ 
respite from the boredom of 
grooming. The Old Man had a 
counter for most of their tricks. 

By mid-day the camp would 
have an air of permanence ; 
the guns lined up on the gun- 
park facing the road, with sentry 
patrolling in front of them; in 
rear of the gun-park the rows 
of horses contentedly nibbling 
hay, with syces cleaning har- 
ness and small lowndas with 
broom and basket removing the 
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dung as it fell. On each flank 
of the horse-lines stood the 
men’s tents, and, some distance 
in rear, those of the officers, 
with the flag flying beside the 
C.O.’s tent. Away on a flank 
would be the ‘ followers’ camp, 
and closer, in some convenient 
patch of shade, was the ‘ Tank,’ 
where, from barrels swathed in 
wet hessian, the old canteen 
contractor dispensed basins of 
good English beer at four annas 
a pint. ‘‘Them wus the days!” 

After stables the men were 
free until 5 P.M., when the 
horses would be wisped and 
hand-rubbed for fifteen minutes, 
watered and fed, and clothed in 
their heavy rugs for the night. 
Where shooting was permitted, 
the ‘Shikar Mob’ always had 
leave to miss evening stables, 
and would go off with rifle or 
gun in search of buck or lesser 
game for the pot. For the 
others there might be some- 
thing interesting to see or do: 
a@ lonely British grave to be 
tended; an ancient fort to be 
visited ; the environs of some 
Raja’s palace, his ceremonial 
elephants, or a collection of 
animals in his private z00; a 
nearby river or tank where the 
few ‘ worm-drowners,’ led by 
the old Farrier, would spend 
every possible minute with rod 
and line, a variety of home-made 
lures, and tins of secret, foul- 
smelling filth which they swore 
would entice fish when all else 
failed. The Farrier was the 
battery’s champion fisherman : 
he caught fish when and where 
he could, and in later years 
stole time from war to catch 
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them in the Lys and along the 
banks of the twisting Tigris ; 
and once, when the Turks broke 
a@ bund on the left bank and let 
the waters swirl over the British 
position below Kut, he forged 
a trident and fed the battery 
on fish that he speared in the 
flooded gun-pits. 


Memory high-lights certain 
episodes on those marches. The 
morning when Jimmy Fordham’s 
plaintive cry was heard, “ Ser- 
geant, I lorst me topee!”’ and 
the sergeant’s blistering, un- 
printable reply. The sergeant 
had driven a London cab before 
the South African War called 
him to arms. His voice was 
loud, his vocabulary rich and 
keenly spiced with Cockney wit, 
and after a tirade that con- 


vulsed the listening battery, 


Jimmy crept away to “ Put a 
gun-bucket on, before you lose 
yer ruddy head too.” As the 
battery marched past that morn- 
ing the Old Man saw, among 
others who strove to keep their 
faces straight, one of his gunners 
wearing a8 a protection against 
the sun a green canvas bucket 
padded with towels, its handle 
circling jowl and chin in place 
of chin-strap. Jimmy wore the 
bucket until another helmet 
could be sent from barracks, 
and in the wearing acquired a 
nickname, ‘Ivan the Terrible,’ 
given by the sergeant, who saw 
in the bucket some resemblance 
to the head-gear of a Russian 
Cossack. The name stuck, in 
course of time it became twisted 
to Ivy, and many a young 
draftee from home wondered 
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why a large black-jowled, beer- 
swilling gunner answered to a 
girl’s name. Jimmy was not 
the ‘ clinging vine’ type. 

And the day when, trotting 
ahead of the battery on some 
business, the Old Man overtook 
the two patrols. His keen eyes 
noted something not quite right 
about the nose-bag on one of 
the saddles. He halted the 
rider and said, ‘‘ You’ve a large 
feed there, Bombardier Stringer. 
Why?” Stringer looked the 
Old Man in the eyes as he 
replied, ‘“‘ This is No. 5, sir; a 
bad do-er. Gets extra feed on 
your orders, sir.’ The Old 
Man looked again at the nose- 
bag. ‘“ Umh, I think I'll see 
that feed. Dismount! and open 
that nose-bag.” Badgy saw 
Stringer’s expression change. 
He dismounted and opened the 
nose-bag, disclosed the neck of 
a squat stone-ware bottle nestling 
in the horse’s fodder. 

“What is in that bottle, 
Bombardier?” asked the Old 
Man. 

** Beer, sir,’ replied Stringer. 

‘And did I order BEER for 
No.5?” 

“ No, sir!” 

“Then who gave you per- 
mission to load one of my 
horses with beer for your own 
beastly guzzling ? ” 

Stringer remained silent. The 
Old Man knew all about his 
capacious thirst, and once again 
had caught up with him. Now 
Stringer awaited judgment. 
After a few incisive sentences 
that burned his ears, he was 
ordered to pour the beer on the 
ground, hide the bottle beside 
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the road, and, after stables, to 
walk back, retrieve the bottle, 
and parade with it at the 
Major’s tent on return. That 
night, when one of his chums 
remarked that he was lucky, 
since any other C.O. would have 
given him a Severe Reprimand, 
Stringer retorted with a rueful 
grin, “‘Severe Rep.! A Severe 
Rep. would have been just, but 
to make a bloke travel twelve 
solid miles on ’is flat feet for an 
EMPTY bottle. Blimey, that’s 
just cruelty.” But he, too, 
admired a 0.0. who could twist 
@ man’s tail without making 
lasting entries on his Conduct 
Sheet. 

And ‘Ole Rubberneck,’ the 
horse that broke loose while 
watering in the River Chumbul, 
and galloped away to flounder 
and sink to its belly in a deadly 
patch of quicksand. A narrow 
causeway of brushwood and 
saddle-blankets was hurriedly 
built, and the Farrier crawled 
out and slipped a padded loop 
of rope round the horse’s throat. 
Then gunners manned the linked- 
up drag-ropes and exerted a 
steady pull, and as they strained 
at the ropes the horse’s neck 
stretched and stretched till it 
seemed that the head must 
surely be torn away, and it 
would be better to call on the 
quick mercy of a bullet. But 
suddenly the horse made a last 
convulsive effort, and with a 
shouted ‘“‘ Heave!” from the 
Farrier, it came out of the 
quicksand like a cork out of a 
bottle and was quickly drawn 
to safety ; a frightened, dejected 
horse that presently stood 
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trembling on the bank, but 
with no hurt beyond an aching 
neck to remind it of its adven- 
ture. The Old Man rewarded 
its saviour with a quiet, “ Good 
fishing, Farrier.” 

There was that big wolf, 
carrying a young goat in its 
mouth, which trotted across the 
road a few yards ahead of the 
battery. The leading Section- 
Commander drew his sword and 
galloped in pursuit, while his 
men, forgetting discipline in the 
excitement, ‘yoicked’ and yelled 
encouragement to ‘Good ole 
Dubbin,” the nickname they 
had given him. The wolf quickly 
dropped the goat and only 


escaped the sword by taking 
to some narrow eroded gullies 
where @ horse could not follow. 
But its hiding-place was noted 
by the ‘Shikar Mob,’ and, with 


visions of the fifty rupees’ reward 
that might be gathered in, they 
hurried back from camp after 
stables and hunted zealously 
through the gullies, to return 
in the evening, tired but jubi- 
lant, with the skin of the wolf 
and the equivalent of two weeks’ 
pay for each of them to be col- 
lected at some future date. 

And there was ‘ Bacon-wallah 
Camp,’ where ‘ A.’ sub. drivers 
had sneaked a length of cooked 
rolled bacon from the basket of 
# Eurasian who hawked his 
wares round the tents. The 
bacon-wallah ran squealing to 
the Sergeant-Major, who pres- 
ently arrived full of dire threats 
of what he would do _ if 
the missing roll of bacon was 
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not immediately returned. Ten 
drivers and a trumpeter swore 
complete ignorance of the 
matter. ‘ ’E must be puggled,”’ 
they said. ‘“‘ We never pinched 
no bacon.” But the 8.-M. stood 
there while each man turned 
out his bedding and kit, and 
every inch of the tent was 
searched, without result. The 
bacon-wallah retired with tears 
in his eyes; the 8.-M. with 
deep suspicion but with no 
proof. Yet much of the time 
he had been, for the drivers, 
uncomfortably ‘hot.’ Squat- 
ting just outside the tent was 
the subsection saiklagar, busily 
polishing a long row of boots 
and leggings, and neatly laced 
inside one of the leggings was 
the missing roll of bacon. The 
tent corporal, who was absent 
when the bacon vanished, ex- 
ploded with curses when he 
discovered that his leggings had 
been chosen as the hiding-place. 
But corporals have stomachs 
too, and that evening, as they 
feasted on rolled bacon and 
pickles, his wrath was swept 
away by an extra large slice of 
the booty. 

There were impromptu sing- 
songs round the fire beside the 
canteen carts, with Jim Baker 
and ‘Lakri’ Woods playing 
banjo and mandoline for free 
beer, keeping the voices together 
as the singers tried to ‘ ’armon- 
ise’ the old sentimental songs. 
Songs of home, and the planta- 
tion melodies of Steven Foster. 
Sometimes a well-loved hymn- 
tune, and sometimes the bawdy 
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songs that soldiers and sailors 
have sung down through the 
years. The jeers and cat-calls, 
the shouted “ Put a sock in 
it!’ as Darky Griffiths, the 
light of booze and battle in his 
eye, insisted on bawling in Welsh 
some song of his native hills; 
and the hush that fell around 
them, the intent faces staring 
into the fire, building pictures of 
some far-away lane or stile or 
lamp-lit corner as Jock Gourlay’s 
clear young voice sang, “ Tae 
meet a bonnie lassie when the 
kye come hame.”’ 

And the day when, halted 
beside the R.G.A. battery, 
Bundle Budd, after contemptu- 
ously surveying their teams of 
draught bullocks, rose in his 
stirrups, blew out his chest, 
and declaimed in the voice of 
some throaty old general, “‘ The 


Royal Horse Artillery will gallop 
past! The Royal Field Artillery 


will trot past! And the Royal 
Garrison Artillery will get past 
the best bloody way they can! 
Parade! March!” And the 
sudden sag of his jaw, his com- 
plete deflation when, turning to 
gather the grins of his chums, 
he met the cold, unsmiling eye 
of the R.G.A. major. 

The Saugor manceuvres, and 
the herds of game that were 
driven between the forces con- 
verging from Jubblepore and 
Jhansi, and at last broke back 
through the lines during the 
final ‘battle’ in the scrubby 
jungle near Lalitpur. Black 
buck in their hundreds; pig 
and pea-fowl; dainty chinkara 
and great lumbering nilghai, 
streaming past on the flank of 
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the battery to eseape from the 
terrifying rattle and bang of a 
harmless blank-cartridge war. 
And the day when, leading 
the battery down through the 
game preserves of Gwalior State, 
the Old Man had noted where 
@ tiger had padded for a while 
through the thick dust beside 
the road. He had halted the 
battery so that those of his men 
who were interested might see 
what they had never seen before 
and might never see again, the 
great pug-marks of a free, un- 
fettered tiger, lord of the dark- 
ness and his own domain, who 
had walked the road before 
them. Perhaps in after years, 
when they were home again and 
telling their tales of ‘Out There’ 
beside the kitchen fire, memory 
became hazy, swerved a little, 
and built above those pug- 
marks @ long lithe shape in 
black and tawny yellow, and 
some woman stopped her sewing 
and gazed with admiring eyes 
at a son or lover who told of 
seeing, ‘“‘ There, not ten yards 
away, Was 2 flamin’ great tiger. 
As ‘igh as this table an’ as long 
as...” And where is the 
gunner who would not em- 
broider 2 tale for such a reward? 
So the march would go on, 
in easy, comfortable stages of 
fifteen or so miles, with some- 
thing fresh to see every day. 
Down a road with dark patches 
in its history; through the 
Indian States of Dholpur and 
Gwalior and Duttia, where the 
battery fired the appropriate 
number of guns in salute to the 
ruling Prince as it reached each 
capital town. The Maharaja of 
fy) 
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Gwalior received the greatest 
number, and the gunners thought 
he deserved still more; for he 
always presented a quart of 
beer to each man of the battery, 
in which they drank his health 
and “ Reckoned ’e wus a pukka 
sort of Raja who knew ’ow to 
acknowledge a salute properly, 
not like these other ‘picey’ coots 
00 only treated the orficers.”’ 

And at last they would turn 
into the big camp beside the 
river at Palapahari and line up 
their guns beside those of their 
sister battery, the “Good ole 
Clickety-Clicks.” And at night, 
when the day’s work was done, 
they would visit each other’s 
canteens and swop their yarns; 
and as the basins of beer circu- 
lated, the youngsters would listen 
in silence as the South African 
wallahs told tales of war on the 
distant veldt: tales of the hard 
road to Ladysmith; of a grim 
fight at Colenso beside the 
Tugela River, where brave men 
died and won distinction as 
they tried to save guns that 
could be served no longer; 
tales of guns that were lost; of 
V.C.s and D.C.M.s that were 
won; of deeds that linked the 
two batteries together for all 
time, and made each youngster 
believe with certainty that his 
was the only battery worth 
serving in. 

In after years those youngsters, 
too, would tell tales of “ the 
old battery.” Tales of war in 
the fields and orchards of France; 
of death and mud and lice and 
bitter cold. And happier ones 
of good French wine found in 
the abandoned cellars of Riche- 
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bourg ; and of Julie and Marthe 
and Justine in the villages be- 
hind the line. And more tales 
of that loathsome land that was 
Mespot ; of battles in the desert 
and beside the Tigris, striving 
without success to relieve the 
men besieged in Kut. Of the 
mauling they got at Biet Iiesa, 
where the battery added fresh 
lustre to its name, and a general 
told the survivors, ‘‘ I have you 
to thank for the safety of my 
division.””’ Of bare rations of 
warm oily bully and brick-like 
biscuit, without even the solace 
of ‘char’; of the mid-day 
‘extra’ sip of precious water, 
doled out under the eyes of the 
0.0. in an 18-pounder fuse-cap. 
Of hunting for the eggs of sand- 
grouse and little desert larks to 
ward off the scurvy that loosened 
their teeth and made their legs 
like lumps of soggy dough. 
Tales of cholera and a gallant 
Anglo-Indian assistant-surgeon, 
the battery’s beloved ‘ Doc,’ a 
frail little wisp of a man who 
nursed dying men with the 
compassion of Christ, but with 
nothing at his hand to help 
them but Condy’s and a keg of 
Epsom salts. Of horses that 
could pull no longer, and gaunt 
Argentine mules that kept alive 
with well-chewed picketing 
ropes, straps of harness, and 
hair from each other’s tails to 
supplement the meagre handful 
of bhoosa. Of cadging chupatties 
and rice from better-fed Indian 
soldiers ; of Tigris fish fried in 
stinking dubbin; and of a 
brighter patch, when, picking 
up wounded infantry with an 
ammunition waggon during the 
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retirement after the abortive 
attack on Sinn Abtar Redoubt, 
Topper Kemp had also ‘ picked 
up’ the private food-box of an 
infantry Brigadier, a mule yak- 
dan packed with tinned delica- 
cies from the best London stores, 
on which Topper and his chums 
feasted for a few happier days. 
But not many bright patches 
in that land where only the 
jackals waxed fat, and the only 
joyous things were the little 
feather-tailed jerboas skipping 
in the moonlight, dancing their 
dainty measures among the 
sleeping and the dead. 

Now another generation tell 
their tales of ‘the old battery’: 
tales of a later India; of Egypt; 
of battles at Kassala, and others 
at Agordat, Barentu, and the 
heights of Keren. Of Syria and 
Cyprus, of Knightsbridge and 
El Adem. Of chasing Rommel 
from Alamein to El Aghaila. 
Of the journey down through 
Mespot, past the graves of men 
who had died beside the bat- 
tery’s guns twenty-five years 
before, to India again and Burma 
and beyond, just as gunners of 
the battery had told their tales, 
in the long ago of Corunna, to 
the girls of Portugal and Spain. 

Soldiers’ tales of a Regular 
battery, trailing its guns and 
leaving its dead over half the 
world; of a unit small enough 
to be a close, intimate band of 
brothers, yet powerful enough 
to leave its mark wherever it 
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opened fire. Tales of different 
men with different guns stretch- 
ing back through the years, 
each generation adding some- 
thing to the battery’s tradi- 
tions; each generation serving 
its guns with zeal and pride 
because of those traditions ; 
each man of them squaring his 
shoulders as he remembers and 
tells his tale of ‘the old bat- 
tery.’ What if all their tales 
were linked together ? 

Maybe they will be. Perhaps 
somewhere in that place where 
all good gunners go, a river 
runs beside a range of low 
wooded hills—there must be a 
river, for where else would the 
old Farrier be content '—and 
beside the river is a cool, shady 
mango-tope where men sit and 
talk beneath the trees. And 
some evening, as one old gunner, 
seeking for somewhere to rest, 
approaches the mango-tope, a 
remembered voice will exclaim, 
“Blimey! it’s Badgy! ’Ere’s 
the old mob, Badgy, over ’ere.” 
And as he sits beside his old 
chums and drinks from a basin 
of some celestial brew, the voice 
will go on, “It’s good to see 
you, you ole son-of-a-gun. Re- 
minds me of... But let’s 
listen for a bit; that youngster 
over there is tellin’ a great yarn 
about when the old battery 
wus secrappin’ Chink bandits 
at Negri— Negri-something or 
other, down in Malaya.” 

There could be worse heavens. 
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THERE was always a certain 
amount of unrest along the 
borders of Ethiopia, but that 
summer there was more than 
usual. It was caused by a 
political disturbance arising from 
family complications among the 
nobility. The wife of one of the 
great Rases had become ex- 
tremely ill; so ill, in fact, that 
she believed the time had come 
to confess her sins. The first 
sin (and nobody listened to 
any of the others) was that 
she was the real mother of 
an Important Member of the 
Government. This, for reasons 
apparent only to those who 


know Ethiopia, threw the whole 
country into frightful commotion. 
The Important Member of the 
Government, making the best 
of a bad job, said that in the 
circumstances the Ras must be 


his father. This seemed logical 
enough, but the Ras denied it 
firmly, and so he and the Im- 
portant Member of the Govern- 
ment and several other notables 
who had become gratuitously 
involved were cast into prison 
to work it all out. Meanwhile 
the cause of the trouble re- 
covered sufficiently to realise 
what she had done, and, over- 
come with confusion, retired to 
a convent on the top of a 
mountain. 

One might have imagined that 
the incident was now closed, 
but its echoes reverberated 
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across the land like the diminish- 
ing clank of buffers along a 
train when the engine couples 
up. Little feudal loyalties of 
an incredibly complex nature 
ricochetted off each other right 
down to the frontiers. 

Thus it came about that, 
when I went to my office in the 
little border post of Ed Doma 
one rainy Tuesday morning, I 
found thirteen dejected-looking 
Ethiopians, all armed with 
Italian rifles, crouching in the 
mud outside the guard - room. 
The Adjutant, Lieutenant Mo- 
hammed Abukr, was stand- 
ing looking down at them 
through his steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles with an expression of 
owlish amusement on his round 
black face. 

‘*Good morning, Mohammed 
Effendi.” 

“Oh! Good morning, sair ! ” 
He saluted. ‘‘ These Habersh 
men—they say they wish to 
live here.” 

“ What—in Ed Doma? But 
they’re Abyssinians, aren’t they ? 
Who are they ? ” 

Mohammed __ shrugged __shis 
ample shoulders. ‘‘ They say 
they are something to do with 
the Abyssinian Government. 
But I am afraid they are fibbing. 
I am afraid they are bandits. 
They wish to live here. It is 
not very nice, is it? No. Well, 
I must go and see to the rations.” 
He beamed, touched his hat 
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with his scarlet fly-whisk, and 
wandered off. 

The chief of the Abyssinians 
was brought to my office. He 
was a tall fat man with one 
eye, and wore an old army 
great-coat, buttoned to the 
chin, and a battered sun-helmet. 
His feet were bare and caked 
with mud. He spoke a little 
Italian he said, bowing in- 
gratiatingly, and it was in that 
language that our conversation 
wascarried on. 

“ First, what is your name 
and where do you come from?” 

“ Excellency, I am Grasmach 
Tekki Uoldenchiel. I am the 
true headman of the Mai Adahl 
district. The men outside are 
my men.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ Yes, Excellency. I and my 
men wish to live here.” 

“In Ed Doma ? ” 

He pursed his thick lips. 
“* Not perhaps in Ed Doma, but 
in this country. We wish to 
stay here—to become nationals.” 

“ Why?” 

** Excellency ! ” 
and bowed. 
eult for me. 


He grinned 
“Things are diffi- 
A man has come 
who says he is the new head- 
man of the Mai Adahl district. 
He has taken my house and 


land. I have nowhere to go.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “I 
come here for the protection of 
the British.” 

“Umm—I’m not sure we 
particularly want to protect 
you.” 

The Grasmach Tekki blew 
out his greasy brown cheeks and 
widened his single bleary eye 
in over-feigned astonishment and 
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indignation. ‘ But Excellency, 
the British always protect the 
poor and oppressed! I come 
begging only for permission to 
live here in peace. To buy a 
little land and a few goats and 
to live in peace . . . in peace,” 
he added, as if the words were a 
sort of charm. 

I should very much have 
liked to send the Grasmach 
and his followers back, for they 
were obviously most undesirable. 
But I knew that if I did so they 
would only slink across the 
border somewhere else. 

“Have you any money to 
buy this land and these goats?” 
I temporised. 

For answer Grasmach Tekki 
rummaged under his great-coat 
and produced two large leather 
bags. He opened one and laid it 
respectfully on my desk. It was 
full of gold and silver coins and 
a few crumpled notes. 

“Where did you get this?” 
I asked suspiciously. 

“My savings,” replied Tekki, 
with an evil blandness. “ My 
life’s savings. With them I 
shall buy a little land and a few 
goats and... .” 

‘*T know—live in peace.” 

The Grasmach seemed sur- 
prised and pleased. ** Yes, 
Excellency, that’s right—live in 
peace.”’ 

“TI have idea,’ said Mo- 
hammed Effendi, coming into 
the office, “that to live in 
peace will be very much a 
change for this man. Very 
new for him—yes.” 

I came to a decision. ‘ Mo- 
hammed Effendi, we'll let these 
men stay here until I’ve asked 
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Headquarters for instructions. 
Take away their rifles and lock 
them in the guard-room—and 
this man’s pistol as well. I’m 
determined that they’re going 
to live in peace while they’re 
here, at any rate.” 

Next day Mohammed Effendi 
and I were sitting in the Ration 
Store — Mohammed’s favourite 
place of business. It was a 
gloomy morning with rain falling 
heavily from a low grey sky 
and drumming on the iron roof. 
Inside the store it was close 
and dark. The strong smell of 
native flour and oil mingled 
with that of damp blankets 
and dusty old equipment. Mo- 
hammed was studiously bent 
over an array of ledgers while 
one pudgy black haad moved 
gently up and down the long 
columns of figures. ‘‘ One pair 
shorts lost,” he muttered 
worriedly. ‘‘One enamel mug 
too many. Sair, we are not 
right.” 

The door opened and a wet 
orderly came in and saluted. 

“There is a Habersh officer 
to see the Commandant.” 

** Where is he ? ” 

‘** Inthe Commandant’s office.” 

“ Very well—I’ll come.” 

Mohammed Effendi  solicit- 
ously helped me on with my 
mackintosh and I went out into 
the rain. As I entered the 
office a short slender man in a 
smart but damp khaki - drill 
uniform got up and came to- 
wards me smiling shyly. He 
had an attractive, round, coffee- 
coloured face and looked about 
sixteen. 


“Good morning, sir. I’m 
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Major Yohannis Désta. I hope 
I haven’t disturbed you?” He 
spoke perfect English, and had 
his complexion been a few 
shades lighter he might easily 
have passed as a young British 
officer. 

“No,” I said warily; for 

though Ethiopia is a land of 
contrasts and surprises, this was 
a type of inhabitant I had not 
met before. “ Sit down, won’t 
you? Now,” i asked when 
we had settled ourselves on 
opposite sides of my desk, ‘‘ what 
can I do for you? ” 
' In a most un-Oriental way 
the young man came straight to 
the point. ‘I’ve come about 
some of our nationals who crossed 
the border and came here yester- 
day. I want to arrest them and 
take them back.” 

“Oh, I see. I suppose they’re 
criminals; are they ?”’ 

“They certainly are, sir!” 
The Major grinned, and there 
was something so pleasant about 
him that I found myself smiling 
back. 

‘** What have they done ? ” 

“Well, among other things 
they’ve run off with a lot of 
money belonging to the Govern- 
ment—taxes mainly.” 

“Would it be gold and silver 
coins and a few notes in leather 
bags ? ” 

* Yes, that’s right. All mixed 
up just as it was collected.” 

“H’mm—TI see. Have a 
cigarette ? ”’ 

‘** Thanks.” 

“Major, one of these men— 
a fellow calling himself Gras- 
mach Tekki Uoldenchiel—says 
that he is the chief of the Mai 
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Adahl district and that he’s 
been displaced and forced to 
flee.”’ 

Major Désta inhaled the smoke 
of his cigarette and let it dribble 
gently from his nostrils. ‘“‘ Yes, 
that’s true. He was the local 
boss up till last week. I was 
sent down as the new District 
Commissioner, and when I 
found what he’d been doing I 
ordered his arrest. However ’’— 
a frown creased the Major’s 
handsome young face—‘ I had 
some difficulty in trying to 
arrest him, and he escaped.” 

“Taking the Municipal treas- 
ure chest with him, as it 
were ?” 

“ That’s about it, sir.’ The 
boy grinned once more. “So 
if I can have him and his men 
and the money back again I 
shall be very grateful indeed.” 

“T’m afraid it won’t be as 
easy as all that,” I answered 
guardedly. ‘“ You see, Tekki 
and his men came over here 
claiming political asylum. I’ve 
signalled my Headquarters 
about them and asked for in- 
structions. I’m afraid I can’t 
hand them over to you—much 
as I’d like to—until I’ve had a 
reply.” 


“Oh, I see.” 


The Major 
sounded a little disappointed. 
‘¢ Perhaps I could wait until the 


reply comes? I mean, it won’t 
take very long, will it?” He 
looked at his watch, not a very 
good one and fastened to his 
wrist with a blue plastic strap. 
“That depends,” I answered 
carefully. ‘“‘ One can’t tell. It 
might not come till tomorrow.” 
“Oh! Is there anywhere I 
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can stay here—I and my men? 
I’ve got ten.” 

“ You'll be very welcome to 
stay in my house,” I said, “ and 
the Adjutant will be able to fix 
your men up in the camp.” 

Désta beamed with pleasure. 
“That’s terribly kind of you, 
sir.” 

“Not at all. Ill be very 
glad of your company.” And 
that was true; for I was the 
only white man in Ed Doma, 
and Mohammed Effendi—an 
excellent man in many ways— 
was an unstimulating companion. 
When I sought him out to give 
the necessary instructions his 
fat black face expressed the 
extreme of astonishment. 

“In your house, sair? The 
Habersh officer is staying in 
your house! Is it nice, sair, 
do you think? Is it safe?” 

“Come come, Mohammed 
Effendi. He’s a perfectly civil- 
ised young man. It’s not as if 
I was asking this Tekki fellow, 
is it?” 

But Mohammed obviously 
thought there was little to choose 
between them—after all, they 
were both Habersh. However, 
he shrugged his shoulders and 
was about to go and give the 
necessary orders for the accom- 
modation of Désta’s men when 
a thought struck him. He 
turned back. 

“Sair, one thing. The Ha- 
bersh officer's men—they have 
British rifles.’ 

“ British rifles, have they ? 
Then they won’t have them 
long !”’ 

Quite a lot of Lee-Enfields 
had got into the hands of the 
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Abyssinians during the war, 
and we had strict instructions 
to recover them whenever 
possible. 

“Yes, sair. 
do?” 

“Take them away and put 
them in the guard-room... 
and take down their numbers. 
We'll have to send them back 
to Headquarters. I'll explain 
to the Major.” 

I found Désta sitting in the 
living-room of my large rambling 
bungalow reading an old copy 
of ‘The Illustrated London 
News.’ He had changed out of 
his wet uniform into a khaki 
shirt and shorts: he looked 


What shall I 


younger than ever. 

Half expecting a frightful fuss, 
I explained about the rifles. 
But I was wrong. The boy just 
smiled ruefully and shrugged 


his shoulders. ‘ Well, I can’t 
do much about it, can I? 
But ’—he looked worried—‘ I 
don’t see how I can arrest those 
men and take them back if I 
haven’t any arms to guard 
them. After all, there are more 
of them than there are of my 
men.”’ 

“If,” I replied, ‘“‘my Head- 
quarters decide that they're to 
be sent back, Ill hand their 
Italian rifles over to you. Does 
that help ? ” 

He smiled happily. 
That'll be O.K.” 

During the rest of that rainy 
afternoon and evening I learnt 
something of Major Désta’s his- 
tory. It had been mainly out 
of curiosity that I had invited 
him to stay with me—in the 
ordinary way he would have 


“ Yes. 
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lived in the little rest-house just 
outside the post. But I knew 
something of Ethiopia; that 
extravagant land of towering 
rainy mountains, great lakes, 
and low scrub deserts; a land 
whose bizarre magnificence was 
reflected in its inhabitants. I 
had met plenty of Tekki Uolden- 
chiels, and, in the higher social 
sphere, several of the proud 
tempestuous nobility whose 
colourfully feudal lives made up 
the long, and sometimes rather 
farcical, melodrama that was 
Ethiopian history. But where 
and how did this quiet, well- 
mannered young man fit into 
the turbulent national life of 
the ancient Christian empire ? 
There was, I knew, a growing 
class of westernised Ethiopian— 
mostly Government officials in 
Addis Ababa and one or two 
of the larger towns—but while 
many of them were well educated 
and comparatively cultured, 
they remained undoubtedly 
Ethiopian. Major Désta was, 
to all intents and purposes, an 
Englishman. 

He had, in fact, been educated 
in England. “I left Ethiopia 
when I was five,’ he told me 
after lunch, when we were back 
in the sitting-room darkened by 
the rain that hissed down out- 
side the long verandah. ‘ That 
was in 1935. I didn’t come 
back till four months ago. I 
was in England thirteen years, 
so really I’ve spent much more 
of my life in your country than 
in mine.”’ 

* Did you like it ? ” 

Désta’s face lit up. 
yes ! 


* Oh 
Very much indeed. I was 
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very happy there,” he said de- 
voutly, his eyes shining. 

“You were at school, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Oh yes. I was at——” he 
named one of the smaller public 
schools. “I was there three 
years, and it would have been 
longer, only we were in diffi- 
culty with money. You see, 
when my parents left Ethiopia 
in 1935 soon after the Emperor, 
they couldn’t take much with 
them. My father had a job in 
London, but he was killed when 
our house was bombed in the 
* eliems® 5). 

* You were in London then, 
were you ¢”’ 

He nodded. 


“We always 
lived in London. 


We were in 


South Kensington when the 
house was destroyed.” 
““ What did you do when you 


left school ? ’’ I asked, changing 
the subject lest Désta should 
decide to give me his own 
impressions of the Battle of 
Britain. 

“* Well ’’—he hesitated, sitting 
back with his hands clasped 
between bare brown knees— 
“*T became an art student for a 
bit. My mother had a flat in 
Hampstead, so I could go in and 
out every day.” 

It was easy to picture him 
doing so. A small, shy, brown- 
skinned boy in a _ raincoat, 
elasping a shabby portfolio, 
among the bowler hats and 
shopping baskets in the smoky 
compartments of suburban 
trains; swinging up on to the 
platforms of moving buses and 
grinning breathlessly at the 
admonitions of Cockney con- 
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ductors. Somehow he seemed 
to fit far better in misty 
autumnal London than into his 
own magnificently uninhibited 
land. 

“So you paint, do you? 
Like that?” I indicated the 
big goatskin nailed to the far 
wall. Even in the gloomy dusk 
of the long room the vivid 
barbaric colours of the picture 
glowed warmly. An expression- 
less Abyssinian St George on a 
prancing white horse thrust a 
long spear into the mouth of a 
writhing green dragon. Nearby 
a woeful Abyssinian damsel, tied 
to a tree with multi-coloured 
rope, wept pint-sized blue tears. 

With its total disregard for 
perspective and all its brilliant 
figures drawn firmly out of scale 
with thick black lines, the pic- 
ture had a curious air of sus- 
pended animation. One almost 
expected to see St George dis- 
mount and jerkily, puppet-like, 
start to unwind the woman 
whose great tears flowed one 
after another from her enormous 
eyes. To me it expressed com- 
pletely the spirit of the land 
from whence it came. 

“No,” said Major Désta 
seriously, ‘‘no, not like that. 
But I like it. Sometimes I’ve 
tried to paint like that, only I 
can’t. Actually I’ve got quite a 
lot of those pictures myself.” 

Désta was certainly full of 
surprises. I had confidently 
expected him to laugh at St 
yeorge and the Dragon with the 
half-embarrassed contempt that 
westernised individuals of back- 
ward countries so often dispiay 
for their compatriots’ primitive 

02 
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art. But he appreciated these 
pictures; understood their quaint 
stiff beauty; even collected 
them, it seemed. 

“1 should like to take some 
of them to London one day and 
hold an exhibition,” said Désta 
dreamily, while he stared as if 
hypnotised at the great goat- 
skin picture. ‘“ I’m sure they’d 
create a lot of interest. All my 
friends from the Art School 
would come—I should like to 
see them again.” 

“You had a lot of friends in 
London ? ” 

His face shone. “Oh yes! 
That is, I had several, really. 
Mostly students like me. We 
used to have some good times— 
when we had any money.” 

‘* Major—what made 
come back to Ethiopia ? ” 

Surprised, he gave a short 
“Well, sir, it’s my 


you 


laugh. 
country, after all!” 


“Ts it?” I asked gently. 
“ Or is it Tekki Uoldenchiel’s ? 
You must excuse me, but I 
don’t quite see how it can 
belong to both.” 

Désta’s face clouded. “I 
know. There are too many 
Tekki Uoldenchiels.”’ 

“And not enough Major 
Déstas ? ” 

He laughed. ‘“ No, I didn’t 
mean that. ... Well, I sup- 
pose I did in a way. It sounds 
very conceited, but I think 
people like me can do more for 
Ethiopia than people like Gras- 
mach Tekki. That’s why I 
came back, really—I wanted to 
help. I got a Government job 
in Addis Ababa, but then there 
was some political business— 
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I don’t understand exactly 
what. ...” He paused, frown- 
ing. ‘ Anyway, it didn’t have 
anything to do with me really. 
But they asked me if I would 
come down here and take over 
the Mai Adahl district.” 

** Did you have to?” 

“No. I volunteered. I 
wanted to learn about the 
farther bits of the empire and ”’ 
—he smiled—* there’s more to 
paint down here.” 


The reply from Headquarters 
arrived early next morning and 
was handed to me as Désta and 
I were having breakfast on the 
verandah. Tekki and his men 
were to be allowed to stay if 
they gave guarantees of good 
behaviour. I told Désta, and 
his face fell. 

‘** You mean I can’t take them 
back? Even though they’re 
nothing but Shifta ? ” 

“T’m afraid not. Tekki was 
quite sure the British would 
protect him,” I smiled, “ and 
he appears to have been right. 
Anyway,” I added consolingly, 
‘*T don’t think he’s a great loss 
to Ethiopia, is he? You were 
only saying yesterday that there 
were too many of his sort. In 
your place I think I should be 
glad to be rid of him.” 

“There is that, I suppose ; 
but what about the money?” 

“T shall certainly hand you 
over the money. That’s the 
least I can do—and, I’m afraid, 
the most as well.” 

Later in the morning he came 
to say good-bye. Dressed once 
again in his uniform he ap- 
peared spick and span on the 
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verandah, clasping the bundle of 
illustrated magazines I had given 
him to take back. 

“ Well, I’m afraid your visit 
hasn’t been altogether satis- 
factory,” I remarked apologeti- 
cally. “You've lost your 
eriminals and your rifles. Still, 
I’m glad to have been able to 
give you back your money. 
And I doubt if you'll have any 
difficulty in getting more rifles 
for your men. Rifles are one of 
the things that seem to abound 
on your side of the border.” 

**T expect so. Well, it’s been 
very nice to meet you, sir. 
Perhaps you'll come over and 
visit me some time soon. We're 
only two days’ march apart.” 

“ T will, eertainly.”’ 

“I wish you would,” he said 
earnestly, “it’s lonely in Mai 
Adahl. Sometimes in the even- 


ings I—well, I get lonely,” he 
finished lamely. 

‘*T’m sure you do.” 
very sorry for the little Major 
then—sorry and rather worried. 
He was only eighteen and straight 


I: felt 


out from England. I doubted 
his capacity to look after him- 
self in that out-of-the-way part 
of the old empire ; alone among 
natives whose dialects he could 
not speak and whom, he had 
inferred, he could not trust; 
without even a few soldiers or 
police he could really rely on. 
Acting on an impulse, I took 
his arm and walked with him to 
the end of the verandah. 

** Look, Major Désta; if you 
ever want any help or any- 
thing, you’ve only got to send 
someone over here—or come 
yourself.” 
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“That's most kind of you, 
sir. Ill remember.” 

““ Well then, good-bye, Major 
—and a good journey.” 

** Good-bye then, sir—until we 
meet again. And many thanks.” 

I took his small brown hand, 
and he smiled up at me and 
turned to go. 

It had stopped raining that 
morning and the earth steamed. 
I decided to spend the day in 
my house writing the monthly 
report which was almost due. 
But when I had sat down at 
my desk and opened the neces- 
sary files my thoughts kept 
reverting to Désta—Désta as I 
had first seen him in my office 
when [ had been warily hostile; 
Désta as he had sat on the sofa 
reading when I had come in to 
lunch yesterday ; Désta talking 
animatedly about his Art School 
and London throughout the 
gloomy afternoon. 

When lunch was announced 
I had done very little of the 
report, and as I sat by myself 
at the table I realised that I 
missed Désta and wished that 
he were back. In the space of 
rather less than twenty - four 
hours I had grown to like him 
sufficiently to feel bored and 
depressed now that he was 
gone. By now he would be 
well on his way along the track 
leading. back to Mai Adahl. 
I hoped he would be all right. 
Anyway, I had done all I could 
for him—little though it had 
been. I resolved to send him 
over the illustrated papers every 
month when I had done with 
them. It was amusing to think 
of those shiny, sedate, and 
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rather solemn journals travelling 
across the border to that out- 
post of Ethiopia where they 
would be read by as true a 
Londoner as ever set foot on a 
scarlet bus. 

In the afternoon I got on 
better with the report. I gave 
quite a long paragraph over to 
a description of “‘ Visit of Ethio- 
pian Govt. Official.”” When at 
last I looked up from my desk 
I saw that it was raining again 
from a low grey sky. Poor 
Désta would be getting wet. 

At tea-time Mohammed came 
up to the house. I heard him 


grumbling softly to himself as 
he walked along the verandah. 
He hated rain almost as much 
as a cat. 
** Good afternoon, sair.” 
“Hallo, Mohammed Effendi. 
Everything all right ? ” 


“ Yes, sair; quite all right. 
I am happy because we have 
got rid of the Habersh.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mo- 
hammed! I liked Major Désta 
—he was rather a nice boy.” 

“T am not meaning him. I 
mean the others.” 

** Grasmach Tekki? But he’s 
been given permission to stay.” 

“T know, sair. But he did 
not want to. He say no good 
he stay without his money, so 
I say very well ”’—Mohammed 
shrugged his shoulders and pulled 
down the corners of his mouth 
in mimed indifference—‘‘ I say 
we are not sorry to lose him— 
no. So he has gone.” 

** Where ? ’’ I asked sharply. 

“ Back over the border—three 
hours ago. Where else? I give 
him back his rifles and .. .” 
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The rain came down harder 
as the evening light began to 
fail. It ran off the polished 
rumps and necks of the horses, 
giving them a shine like wet 
glass, and it reduced the visi- 
bility to about twenty yards. 
Not that visibility was ever 
much more in this scrub of 
stunted thorn and mimosa 
bushes. With twenty men be- 
hind me and one in front who 
knew the track, I ploughed 
forward through the wilderness 
of mud and soaking under- 
growth. The horses’ heads 
nodded deeply at every step 
over the soggy slippery earth, 
and at every step I thought of 
Désta. How far ahead of Tekki 
would he have been at two 
o’clock when the latter and his 
men had left Ed Doma? He 
should have had a good start, 
but he would probably have 
camped for an hour or two at 
mid-day—it had been quite hot 
then—before the rain started. 
And of course he did not know 
that he was being followed ; 
he would not hurry. I shouted 
to the men to make more speed, 
but we were all going as fast as 
the difficult country permitted. 
There was nothing to do but 
peer into the falling lines of rain 
and hope that we would be in 
time. 

If only I had allowed Désta 
to keep his rifles—but how was 
I to guess that poor, dear stupid 
Mohammed Effendi would let 
the Grasmach and his followers 
slink off in armed pursuit of my 
little friend of yesterday. He 
had been overcome with horror 
when he realised what he had 
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done, and nothing except that 
he had never sat a horse in his 
life had prevented him from 
joining this desperate advance 
after Tekki. 

But would it be any good? 
We were probably in Abyssinian 
territory by now and night was 
coming on rapidly. We could 
never follow the difficult in- 
distinct track in the pitch dark 
and rain. 

Suddenly there was a cry, a 
guttural shout, ahead of me in 
the scrub. I called back and 
spurred my horse until it 
stumbled and slipped in its 
effort to go faster through the 
dripping, lashing thorny bushes. 
Then we emerged into a clearing 
where, about fifteen yards ahead, 
but indistinct in the dusk and 
rain, the advance-guard was 
standing in his stirrups under a 
tree. I shouted again, and he 
fell back into his saddle, turning 
towards me. As he did s80 
something swung from his arms, 
and as I rode up I saw a small 
body swaying gently from the 
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gaunt branch of a leafless tibeldi 
tree. 

He was quite dead. The rain 
trickled down his upturned face 
from which the sightless eyes 
stared blankly up at the low 
darkening sky. Under the soak- 
ing clothes the small slender 
body still retained a slight 
warmth. It could not have 
happened more than two hours 
before. Tekki had removed his 
shoes and leather belt and the 
cheap wrist-watch with the gay 
blue plastic strap. Below the 
tree a few bedraggled copies of 
‘The Illustrated London News’ 
and ‘The Sphere’ lay soaking 
on the ground. There was a 
small piece of paper, torn from 
one of the magazines, tucked 
into the waist- band of his 
trousers. By the fast-disappear- 
ing light I read the semi-legible 
serawl in bad Italian :— 


“He would have taken my life. 
I have taken his. Go back to Ed 
Doma as I have gone back to Mai 
Adahl. I bear you no ill-will. Let 
us live in peace.” 
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I WAS in a railway carriage the 
other day and heard two young 
officers with, I should judge, 
about six years’ service between 
them, talking very disparagingly 
about the other Services. I let 
them blather for a minute or two 
and then, much to their astonish- 
ment, jumped in with both feet 
and rent them unmercifully. 
But the episode upset me more 
than they knew; for I remem- 
bered some bitter moments in 
the last war when similar re- 
marks were made and similar 
opinions formed and voiced. I 
had hoped that no such state of 
things could exist today, but I 
am on the shelf, dusty and out 
of touch, and now I am not so 
sure. I trust I am wrong, but 
should such a lamentable state 
of affairs still prevail, perhaps 
the following story, which tells 
how three officers, all originally 
of different Services, different 
ranks, and different outlooks, 
came together under the strains 
and stresses of war, may help 
the up and coming generation of 
officers to understand and act 
accordingly. 

The reason of it all was 
nothing to do with technique, 
tactics, or tradition; nothing to 
do with whether or not we wore 
blue or brown uniform, walked 
on our flat feet, flew in the skies, 
or swam on top of or beneath the 
oceans. It was merely a common 
liking for the countryside, an 


appreciation and enjoyment of 
poetry, and, perhaps above all, 
the love of a little dog. 


Autumn, 1943, and I found 
myself attached to Bomber Com- 
mand in a fairly senior capacity. 
My job took me on visits all 
over the Command, especially 
to the operational airfields, and 
thus it was that I made the 
acquaintance of Keith Lanyon, 
Pilot, and Michael Brook, Tail 
Gunner. 

For some time I, being a 
‘Brown job,’ was regarded— 
owing to my rank—with grave 
suspicion, flavoured with—owing 
to the colour of my uniform— 
good-natured contempt. 

It was not until Michael dis- 
covered me one afternoon, flat 
on my belly and covered in 
cobwebs, hunting rats with 
Bobbo in an old barn, that I 
was admitted to his friendship 
and therefore, automatically, to 
Keith’s. After that, the going 
was easy. They were a quaint, 
lovable pair, with a strange 
mixture of complete sophistica- 
tion combined at times with 
utter naiveté. Keith, a product 
of Public School and Oxford, 
straight from his father’s ship- 
ping office in Newcastle—tall, 
fair, good-looking—scrupulously 
exact in everything he did, 
demanding—and getting —im- 
peccable accuracy and efficiency 
from his crew and ground staff. 
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Michael, from Co. Kerry, warm- 
blooded and impulsive, with the 
surge of his Atlantic rollers 
reflected in his restless grey- 
green eyes. He had once been 
in the Merchant Service and, 
later, had sailed a small yacht 
to Dunkirk to help in the 
evacuation, before joining the 
R.A.F. ‘to get his own back.’ 
Off parade he was the best type 
of witty, well-read, quiet-spoken 
Irishman. In action he was 
a vicious, cold-blooded killer. 
They were together, inseparable, 
and I count it as one of my 
highest honours that I was 
admitted to their friendship. 
We found three great interests in 
common—love of animals, love 
of the countryside, and, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, a great, 
though possibly untutored, in- 
terest in poetry. We liked what 
we understood and argued like 
hell about the modern cult of 
incomprehensibility. 

We also evolved a game. 
Whichever of us could give the 
most apt quotation—poetry or 
prose—to fit incidents in our 
everyday lives, was entitled to a 
round of drinks. We were our 
own judges, with final reference, 
in the event of dispute, to a 
Squadron Leader in the R.A.F. 
Regiment, who was a Cambridge 
Don when he was not defending 
airfields. We reached the stage 
of finding a quotation first and 
then attempting to create situa- 
tions to fit it! But it was all 
good fun, and you can have no 
idea how it improved our read- 
ing, especially of Shakespeare, 
who seems to have lines to suit 
éverything. : 
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We became known as “ The 
Soldiers Three,” which infuriated 
Michael, who thought the Army 
existed solely for ‘ square 
bashing’ and Trooping the 
Colour. 

And then, of course, there was 
Bobbo. 

Bobbo was a lurcher, fawn- 
coloured, with the keen, in- 
telligent head of his kind, and 
he belonged to Michael. He 
suffered, with dignity, other 
people’s pettings and atten- 
tions, but Michael was his god. 
Because I was Michael’s friend, 
and because on many warlike 
occasions I looked after Bobbo, 
I think I came next in his 
affections, for which I am always 
thankful. Whenever we had an 
afternoon off we used to get into 
Keith’s car and roam the coun- 
tryside. South of Grantham, in 
the country around Stamford, we 
discovered a lot of hares and 
evolved a drill. The hares had 
become used to aircraft roaring 
over their heads and to streams 
of traffic on the roads, and they 
only became suspicious when a 
car stopped and anyone got out. 
So we used to drive along slowly 
with Bobbo sitting on Michael’s 
knee beside Keith, his nose 
twitching and his whole body 
making little quivery movements. 
As soon as @ hare was sighted, 
and Bobbo nearly always saw 
them first, Keith would slow 
down to a crawl while Michael 
opened the door and said 
“fetch.” By the time the 
unfortunate “ puss’ saw Bobbo 
it was usually too late to do any- 
thing about it, and jugged hare 
became a frequent addition to a 
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grateful Mess. Also, during our 
tours, we discovered our Secret 
Place, about which more anon. 

For some time I had been 
importuning Command for per- 
mission to go on an opera- 
tional flight. This was not in 
any way due to bravery or a 
craze for excitement on my part, 
but because I felt that I could 
not really get under the skin of 
the people I had to work with 
until I had shared their risks and 
learnt, by practical experience, 
more of their difficulties and 
methods. For a long time my 
applications were refused, but 
one morning early in September 
I met Keith coming down the 
steps of the Intelligence Office 
after briefing. 

““ Tve just seen 8.1.0. You’re 
coming with me tonight,’ he 
said shortly. ‘‘ Come and have 
a pint before lunch.” 

I knew better than to ask any 
questions, much as I was longing 
to. So we adjourned to the Mess 
without anything more being 
said. There we were joined by 
Michael. 

Keith said, “ Are you two 
doing anything this afternoon?” 
Michael shook his head and I 
said, ‘“‘ Nothing that can’t be 
put off. Why?” 

‘It’s a lovely day. Shall we 
go to our Secret Place ? ” 

We both agreed, and soon after 
lunch piled into Keith’s car; 
Bobbo, as usual, sitting on 
Michael’s knee. 

We drove down the old Foss 
Way, branched left to Melton 
Mowbray, and then, before reach- 
ing Oakham, turned off the main 
road along a cart-track which 
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led to an isolated farmhouse. 
Here Keith parked the car and 
we walked up a little, stone- 
flagged path bordered by holly- 
hocks and ramblers. Keith 
knocked, and a stout, sweet- 
faced woman opened the door 
and smiled a welcome. 

*“T know,” she announced 
laughingly. ‘“‘Tea for three. 
Brown scones, raspberry jam, 
and apple cake.” 

We all grinned hopefully, and 
Michael said, “‘ I don’t know how 
you do it. It reminds me of a 
Wake I attended in Killarney. 
There was a lovely corpse and 
we all ate hot buns and drank 
potheen. I got as whistled as a 
coot!” 

‘** Don’t be so ruddy morbid,” 
laughed Keith. He turned to 
the farmer’s wife. “Can we 
have it at four-thirty? We've 
got to get back early.” 

For a second her face clouded. 
She knew well the import of that 
remark. Then she smiled again. 
‘‘ Of course you can, my dear. 
And I’ve got something special 
today. You wait and see.” 

We turned, collected Bobbo, 
who was busy attempting to 
liquidate the stable cat, and 
made our way through the yard 
to the back of the building. 
Skirting a cornfield we passed 
through a little coppice at the 
far end of which was a dry 
mossy bank. Here we stopped, 
rested our backs against the 
bank and sat silently, inhaling 
with each conscious breath the 
deep peace of the countryside. 

This was our Secret Place. 

And a fair place it was. 
Below us and to the southward 
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stretched the Vale of Catmose ; 
mile upon mile of green pasture, 
red-brown plough, and yellow 
stubble, interspersed with darker 
patches of copse and gorse. The 
hedges, even in war-time, were 
trim and truly laid, and the 
spires and windows of the little 
Rutlandshire villages glinted and 
winked in the sunlight. 

We did not talk much. The 
bond between us was such that 
mere conversation was an un- 
necessary adjunct to our com- 
munion. And so we rested, 
engrossed in our own thoughts, 
while Bobbo lay beside us, his 
head on his paws and his eyes 
fixed on his master. 

His unnatural quietness roused 
me from my reveries. I had a 
sick feeling in the pit of my 
stomach at the prospect of the 
night’s operations and I longed 
for some diversion. 

““ What’s the matter, Bobbo?”’ 
I said. ‘Goon. Seek ’em out. 
Rabbits ! ” 

Bobbo got up slowly, glanced 
at Michael, who gave no sign, 
and departed reluctantly to the 
nearest gorse- bush, where he 
sniffed for a few seconds, half- 
heartedly, and then returned to 
his master’s feet. 

“ What’s the matter with the 
old boy?” I asked. “ He’s 
usually so keen.” 

“Worms,” muttered Michael, 
half asleep. ‘* He’s grossly over- 
fed and spoilt. I must deal with 
it.” I looked at Bobbo. Any- 
thing less overfed and spoilt I 
could not imagine. Here was my 
chance for a diversion. 

‘Worms be damned!”’ I said. 
‘“* He’s as fit as a flea and his nose 
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is cold. 
Keith ? ” 

For a long minute Keith did 
not reply, then— 

** Do you believe in reincarna- 
tion ?’’ he asked quietly. I sat 
up abruptly, and even Michael 
opened one eye. 

** Good heavens,” I ejaculated, 
“what have I done to deserve 
this ?’’ 

“I’m serious,’ replied Keith. 
“Do you?” 

“ Honestly, old lad, I’ve never 
thought much about it. I’ve 
sometimes arrived in a new place 
and imagined I’d been there 
before, and I’ve had funny 
But I 


What do you think, 


dreams about a past life. 
never took it seriously.” 

Michael stretched luxuriously. 
“I’ve had some funny dreams 
too,” he yawned. ‘‘ I dreamt the 
other night that I was a Rajah 


or a Pasha or something, and the 
local beauty queens were being 
paraded for my inspection. I 
rather fancied the red-head, 
second from the left in the rear 
rank, but...” 

“ That’s what you must have 
been dreaming about when you 
let that M.E.109 get on my tail 
the other night,’ said Keith 
brutally. 

I dragged the conversation 
back to normality. 

**Come on, Keith. What are 
you driving at? Do you mean to 
tell me honestly you believe in 
reincarnation ? ” 

“Tf I didn’t I couldn’t fly 
tonight.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered 
Michael, “‘ the poor old chap is 
getting nerves. He ought to be 
grounded.” 
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“This is a nice conversation 
on the eve of my first operation,” 
I moaned. ‘“ What the hell 
started it anyway ? ” 

“ Bobbo.” 

“ Bobbo? How? Why?” 

* Bobbo knows. You call it 
instinct.” 

“ Keith,” I exploded, “‘ what 
are you talking about? What 
has instinct got to do with re- 
incarnation or vice versa ? Damn 
it, man, you’re getting me all 
fuddled.”’ 

“Perhaps nothing directly, 
but it’s an association of ideas. 
We do not learn through our 
brains so much as through 
memories, many memories; after 
many joys, many sufferings, 


many deaths.” 
“ Keith ! 
ing books.” 
‘* Yes,” interrupted Michael; 


You’ve been read- 


“naughty, rude books. The 
sort that mother used to lock 
away until you’d been put to 
bed, and father kept under his 
pillow.” 

“Shut up,” laughed Keith. 
“Yes, I have. I’ve studied the 
subject deeply.” 

“Well,” I said, “I still don’t 
see where Bobbo comes in.” 

“Don’t you? Ill try and 
explain. Bobbo being a dog, 
cannot comprehend, is not con- 
scious of, this lovely view; is he? 
The light on the trees over there 
or that magnificent cloud effect 
means nothing to him whatever. 
What he likes and understands 
is that delicious smell under 
the gorse-bushes. He knows 
there is a rabbit there just 
as he knows another dog, of 
whose identity he is probably 
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aware, has passed this way 
recently. . All that is the result 
of a faculty we don’t possess. 
So he knows things we don’t. 
Is that sense ? ” 

“ Certainly. But it’s a far ery 
from smells to reincarnation.” 

“Wait a minute. Why does 
he turn round several times 
before lying down or why does 
he bury a bone? Instinct, you 
say. The instinct inherited from 
his wild ancestors, who had to 
make their own beds in the 
undergrowth or hide their food 
for safety. Instinct my foot! 
He does it because he did it 
before. He is his own wild 
ancestor and a faint memory 
lingers in his consciousness, just 
as you faintly remember a place 
you have never—in this life— 
been to before.” 

I was silent. This was a new 
idea to me. 

** Am I boring you?” Keith 
asked anxiously. 

‘** Boring me? Good heavens, 
no. I want to hear more.” 

Keith laughed. “I haven’t 
the time now. It’s such a vast 
subject. But the main point is 
that, without a shadow of doubt, 
Bobbo is conscious of things we 
know nothing about. Bobbo is 
now unhappy and distressed. It 
therefore behoves me to keep 
my eyes open and...” He 
paused, and then said quietly, 
“Well, you can draw your own 
conclusions.” 

“I understand,’ I replied, 
‘‘and you’ve seared me.” 

** No need, old boy. I'll bring 
you back safely, don’t worry. 
Let’s enjoy this view, this peace, 
just a little longer.” 
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Keith sighed, and lay back 
relaxed. 

The sun was just beginning to 
slide down towards the horizon 
and the shadows grew longer. 
A farm-hand with a pair of 
horses was ploughing nearby and 
the rooks were busy in the elms. 
Suddenly something caught my 
eye. I sat up excitedly. About 
half a mile away a horseman in 
a searlet coat, with about a 
dozen men and women in all 
manner of dress behind him, was 
crossing a field. A few yards 
ahead hounds were just entering 
a patch of gorse and the sound of 
the horn came clearly on the 
breeze. 

“That's the Cottesmore, I 
expect. Drawing that gorse. 
Doesn’t it make you hate this 
filthy, rotten war? Listen, 
Keith! They’ve found!” 

I was almost shouting in my 
excitement as the music of the 
hounds and the notes of the horn 
rose in that utterly indescribable 
crescendo that betokens a fox. 
Then, clearly through the dis- 
tance, came the long-drawn howl 
of ‘Gone Away.’ 

Michael was on his feet, his 
eyes glistening. ‘‘Gosh!’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘how it takes me 
back! My last hunt was with 
the Limerick. We met at Plassy 
and I rode a hireling called 
‘Bumps.’ We bumped every- 
thing, including a stone wall, but 
finished the course.” 

I was not listening. Memories 
of previous runs flooded through 
my consciousness, filling me with 
a hatred for my present lot and 
everything that had caused it. 
I watched, breathlessly, as the 
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hunt streamed away towards 
the sunset and a verse of Will 
Ogilvie’s came into my mind. 
I recited it aloud :— 


“And give me_ the 
bounties, 
A gleam of November sun ; 
The far-spread English counties, 


And a stout red fox to run.”’ 


best of 


I turned to Keith, knowing 
him to be indifferent and yet 
desperately anxious that he 
should share my enthusiasm. 

‘“*PDidn’t you ever hunt, Keith? 
Don’t you feel the thrill of it 
all?” 

** No,”’ he replied quietly. ‘I 
don’t, and I have never hunted— 
at least not foxes. Listen!” 

He, too, had stood up and 
was gazing towards the northern 
horizon. 

From far away, so faint at 
first that I doubted my own 
ears, there came a steady drum- 
ming. Small black dots ap- 
peared against the starved blue 
of the autumn sky—dots that 
circled higher and higher and 
then were joined by more and 
more dots, ever circling, until 
the sky seemed full of them. 
Then, suddenly, they seemed 
to make up their minds and 
streamed southwards in forma- 
tion while the drumming in- 
creased in intensity until the 
whole atmosphere throbbed and 
shook under the crushing waves 
of sound. 

“The ‘ Forts,’’ muttered 
Keith. He glanced at his watch. 
“They’re bombing the coastal 
ports this evening. Part of the 
softening-up process and a bit 
of a diversion for our party 
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tonight.”” He gazed up at the 
crowded skies. ‘‘ Good hunting, 
lads,’”’ he said softly, and then 
went on :— 


“Here in lordly pageant, pose for 
us and pass 
Blood and bone and beauty 
bringing us again 
Music of the foxhounds crossing 
English grass, 
Thunder of the squadrons of 
ingland’s fighting men.”’ 


He looked at me sideways and 
said mischievously, ‘“‘ I know my 
Ogilvie too, although I don’t 
hunt!” 

“Tm sorry, 
rub it in.” 

‘* Nothing to be sorry about, 
Tim. I just don’t like killing 
things, that’s all. I suppose 


Keith. Don’t 


that’s why I’m a bomber pilot!”’ 
Michael chipped in: “ In any 


case your quotation is a bit off 
the mark. Those are the Yanks, 
not England’s fighting men.” 
Keith blew up. ‘‘ My God! 
My God! Of all the ignorant, 
insular nincompoops I’ve ever 
heard utter you are the worst. 
And you an Irishman too. What 
about the German hand-gunners 
at Barnet Heath or the Prussians 
at Waterloo? What about the 
Australians in Gallipoli, the 
Canadians on Vimy Ridge, the 
Indians in France and Palestine, 
and—if you want to be educated 
—your own Erin-go-Bragh boys 
at Colenso and in every one of 
England’s wars? Weren’t they 
fighting for England and all that 
England stands for? Decency, 
freedom, happiness. . . .” 
Michael beamed. “I guess 
you’re right. I guess I boobed. 
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I guess I’m sorry.” His soft 
southern accent was perfect. 

Keith had to laugh, despite his 
flash of anger. “ So you damned 
well ought to be, and I guess I’m 
fed up with both of you apologis- 
ing every minute. It’s positively 
degrading. I suppose you are 
being polite because you know 
I’ve got to drive you about over 
Germany tonight. For two pins 
I'll show you something. Come 
on. Let’s have tea.” 

We went back to the farm- 
house, where the special treat 
turned out to be a bowl of 
clotted cream that went very 
well with the home-made apple 
cake. Even Bobbo, who was off 
his food and hardly touched a 
large dish of meat and gravy, 
was persuaded to have some, 
which he did, obviously, as a 
gesture of politeness to his 
hostess ; after that he lay down 
with his head on his master’s 
feet. 

On the way back, Keith 
stopped at the dispersal point 
where Z for Zebra was standing. 
He took me up into the great 
machine, showed me where I was 
to sit and ran through, detail by 
detail, the exact drill in case we 
had to bale out or make an 
emergency landing. 

The ground staff were busy 
making final adjustments, and 
the Navigator was arranging his 
instruments and maps. Keith 
stayed for a few minutes asking 
questions and checking details, 
while Michael disappeared into 
his rear turret to inspect his guns 
and ammunition. 

Then we returned to the Mess, 
and Keith said, “ Let’s have a 
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drink and then if you come up 
to my room I'll give you the 
‘ gen.” ” 

We went to the bar, where 
I had a beer while Keith and 
Michael drank grape-fruit juice. 
Then we went up to his room. 

Keith had furnished it with 
taste. There were three or four 
good Persian rugs on the floor, 
a couple of original oil paintings, 
and a really exquisite mahogany 
writing-table. 

Although I had known him 
for the best part of four months 
he had never asked me up to his 
room before, and I realised that, 
at last, I was considered one of 
the party. He knew exactly 
what I was thinking ; for he sat 
me down, gave me a cigarette, 
and then said rather shyly, 
‘“* Listen, sir. May I say what I 
want to?” 

I looked at him in surprise. 
** Of course you can. What’s the 
trouble and why the ‘sir’ all of 
a sudden ?” 

‘“* Because you’re much senior 
to me and far older in years and 
experience. Years ago you went 
through a different sort of hell to 
what Michael and [ have. A hell 
long-drawn-out in trenches and 
mud and misery. In this war 
you’ve been chased out of France 
through no fault of your own. 
Don’t think we don’t realise that, 
because we do, or at least those 
of us who think do. Now you 
are going to taste a different kind 
of hell—a technical, mechanical 
hell, in which you will probably 
feel lost and possibly as fright- 
ened as we are! But you will 
be full-fed, and warm, and if we 
are unlucky you will still have a 
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chance of getting away with it. 
I wanted to say this before we 
started becauseI think you think, 
with some justification, that we 
R.A.F. types despise the job the 
Army is doing. Those that know 
don’t, and when we get a ‘ Brown 
job’ like you to come up and 
share our troubles we are grate- 
ful. That’s what I wanted to 
say.” 

“Thank you, Keith,” I said. 
“T understand, and without 
trying to make this a mutual 
admiration society I’d like you 
to know I’m grateful too.” 

The door opened, saving what 
was a slightly embarrassed pause, 
and the Navigator, a Canadian 
called Tony Carr, came in. We 
were introduced, and then for 
some time he and Keith dis- 
cussed technical details which 
were completely beyond me; 
for it must be remembered that 
I knew nothing whatever about 
Gee, Oboe, or H258, those aids to 
bombing and navigation which 
were merely unintelligible sym- 
bols to my mind. Then Keith 
told me that my official job 
was to report on the quantity 
and quality of the ‘flak’ we 
encountered. I knew, of course, 
that gunner officers were flying 
regularly for the same purpose, 
and I realised I was being 
allowed to accompany an opera- 
tion under the same pretext, 
although I was far senior to most 
of the lads doing this job. 

Finally, “‘ What is our target?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘ Pll tell you that when we’re 
air-borne,” said Keith. “I’m 
not being rude, but you just 
might slip up and mention some- 
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thing unintentionally, and the 
risk is too great to take.’”’ He 
looked at his watch. ‘“ Let’s 
have dinner and then I'll take 
anyone on at snooker.” 

We went down to the crowded, 
impersonal dining-room and were 
served by equally impersonal 
W.A.A.F. waitresses. I felt in 
a daze, as if I were living and 
walking in a dream, and I 
remained in that state more or 
less until we touched down many 
hours later. Hence I make no 
apologies if my description of the 
night’s events reads disjointedly 
and even possibly inaccurately, 
as regards technicalities, from 
an experienced bomber crew’s 
point of view. Anyway it was 
how it looked to me, a complete 
novice. 

We played our game of 
snooker. I remember missing a 
sitting blue and fluking a black 
all round the table. Bobbo sat 
on a chair to watch the game, 
but his eyes never left his master. 
I saw Keith looking at him, but 
he said nothing. 

I had a whisky. Michael said, 
“ Drink it neat. Don’t fill your 
bladder ’’; and then it was time 
to get ready. 

Keith took me up to his room, 
where he had everything laid on 
for me. Long wool pants lined 
with silk; high-necked pull- 
over; Irvine jacket and trousers, 
and a small waterproof bag 
containing cigarettes, matches, 
and a flask of rum. 

There was a knock on the 
door. A W.A.A.F. officer came 
in, the one who was going to look 
after Bobbo instead of myself. 

Michael picked up the little 
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chap, and he whined and licked 
his face. Michael spoke to him 
softly for a second or two and 
then handed him over. The door 
shut and nobody said anything, 
for we felt strangely bereft. 

We went downstairs again and 
sat down to our night-flying 
supper: coffee, eggs, and fried 
ham. Our waitress was no 
longer impersonal, but fussed 
over us like a mother hen. She 
frightened me. She was like a 
theatre sister I had once who 
fussed in the same way before I 
went under the anesthetic. Now 
I was given a large thermos of 
hot coffee, and I clutched it, but 
wanted, vaguely, to be sick. I 
began to get angry. Warfare 
and the risks of bullet and shell 
I could understand, but this 
business of preparing in an atmo- 
sphere of complete peace for an 
immediate excursion into violent 
war was out of my orbit. I 
whispered to Keith, “ I believe 
I’m seared. Do I look it?” 
Keith said, ‘‘ So are we all. You 
don’t show a trace.” 

We went to what I believe 
were called the locker-rooms and 
put on flying kit, and I was given 
barley sugar and chocolate. 
With all this plethora of good 
things I began to feel as I 
did one day playing Father 
Christmas at a children’s party. 

Here I met the rest of the 
crew. I only remember the 
name of “ Roly,” the bomb- 
aimer, a little, fat Cockney Flight 
Sergeant, with the most amazing 
flow of wisecracks and expletives. 
A van arrived and we all piled in 
and started off for Z for Zebra. 
The moon, nearly full, was well 
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up, and I remember thinking 
of Bruce Bairnsfather’s cartoon 
in the Kaiser’s War on the 
danger of full moons. 

From all over the airfield came 
a series of ear-splitting roars as 
the great machines revved up 
their engines. We climbed into 
Z, settled into our seats, and 
Keith tested his engines. Then, 
through the ear-phones of the 
inter-com. came his voice, calm 
and impersonal, “All set, 
boys?” Everyone was all right 
except Michael, away in the tail, 
and he complained bitterly that 
he had an itch in the middle of 
his back and wanted Keith to 
come and scratch it for him! 
The only answer was an in- 
creased growl of our engines as 
we started taxi-ing towards the 
control-van at the end of the 
runway. There seemed to be 
lights everywhere. Green for 
direction and yellow or orange 
to mark obstructions. D for 
Donald, then A for Apple 
lumbered off and, at last, a 
green light shone out at us from 
the officer controlling the take- 
off, and it was our turn. 

We swung on to the runway ; 
I had a momentary glimpse of 
the Station Commander and 
8.1.0. waving good luck, our 
engines flared to a full-throated 
roar, and, before I could sense 
any feeling of speed, we were 
air-borne. 

Keith’s voice came again. 
“Our target is Mannheim. I 
told you I’d let you know when 
we were air-borne. It’s going to 
be quite a party.” 

We circled, gaining height, 
and then headed south-east. It 
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was a perfect autumn night, and 
the patchwork of field, furrow, 
and hedge standing out stark and 
naked in the moonlight, re- 
minded me of Alice’s chess-board 
country in ‘ Through the Look- 
ing Glass.’ Lincoln Cathedral, 
darkly turreted and imposing, 
stood up for an instant in front 
of us, then disappeared astern as 
we settled into our stride. But 
the portent of this great House 
of God brought no calming 
influence to my highly strung 
nerves. Itwas probably hysteria, 
but I was beginning to enjoy 
myself, and my thoughts ran 
obstinately upon Alice. Sud- 
denly an idea came to me. I 
would try it out on the crew, via 
the R/T. I might even earn the 
drinks for the best quotation. 

“* Brown job’ to Pilot,” I an- 
nounced in a sepulchral voice:— 


*** Beware the 
son ! 
The jaws that bite, the claws 
that catch ! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and 
shun 


The frumious Bandersnatch.’ ”’ 


Jabberwock, my 


Then I listened, acutely inter- 
ested, for the reaction. 

I was not disappointed. 

Through my ear-phones I 
heard Keith chuckling and 
Roly’s astonished, ‘ Blimey! 
The ‘ Brown job’s’ gorn off ’is 
bleedin’ rocker.” 

But Michael was the best. 
took me up at once :— 


“*Q frabjous 
Callay !’ 


He 


day! Callooh! 


** Good show, Tim. I'd nearly 
forgotten my Jabberwocky.” 
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Then it was Roly again. “ Put 
me down,” he moaned. “ Let 
me get out. I want to change 
trains. This one’s full of 
’omicidal maniacs. Pilot! D’ye 
’ear? Drop me over the Old 
Kent Road where I can eat 
jellied eels in peace. Gawd stir 
me up a gum tree... .” 

“Tumtum tree, you mean.” 
Keith’s voice was, as before, 
calm and impersonal. 

There was a silence, except for 
a choking noise from the rear 
turret. Then came Roly’s voice 
again, only this time in a 
horrified whisper— 

“Did you ‘ear that, chaps ? 
Pilot’s got it too. It’s infectious. 
It isn’t safe, I tell you. The 
‘Brown job’s’ brought a plague 
on board this ’ooker. ’E’s a 
ruddy Jonah and ought to be 
cast to a whale. Anybody got a 
whale handy ? ” 

The ear-phones buzzed like a 
typhoon of hornets as the whole 
crew shouted with laughter. And 
then, gradually, the hum died 
down as England slipped away 
underneath us and more serious 
work loomed ahead. 

Ten thousand feet over the 
Channel, and we must have 
changed course slightly, for the 
moon shifted her position. The 
engines droned on monotonously 
and I realised my brain was 
racing: digging up and plun- 
dering little worries and little 
thoughts from deep down in the 
holes and caves in which I 
thought them to lie safely hidden. 
Suddenly Keith’s voice broke in 
on my reveries— 

“ Pilot to Jonah ’’—I realised 
with a shock that he was talking 
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to me—‘* Look down. Do you 
know where you are?” 

I gazed intently at a long 
stretch of pale sandy beach with 
the calm sea making a faint, 
wavy-white line where the surf 
tumbled. Then I caught sight 
of a small town, its bombed 
ruins showing up starkly naked 
in the bright light and the thin 
black streak of a mole curving 
out to sea. 

“So it is,’ I said. ‘“ And I 
like this view of it better than 
the last one.” Three years and 
three months slipped away on 
the instant and I lived again 
among those patient crowds 
on the beaches; the ghastly 
depression and fatigue; the 
cheering, brave notes of a 
mouth -organ; the everlasting 
waiting while the bombs, the 
Navy, and the Little Ships came 
and went and came again. 

And as we roared our way 
over Belgium, the sky around 
us cluttered with Lancasters, 
Halifaxes, and Wellingtons, my 
spirits rose and I felt nothing 
but a terrific thrill. England 
was herself again and England 
was getting her own back. 

The patchwork-quilt effect of 
the landscape repeated itself. 
Villages, vineyards, fields, woods, 
I thought again of ‘ Alice’ but 
refrained from being facetious, 
since the crew were quiet and 
busy on their own affairs. We 
changed course again and pres- 
ently the Rhine lay beneath us, 
a winding strip of silver with 
the jet-black strings of barges 
distinctly visible. We gave 
Coblenz a fairly wide berth 
and then cut across the corner 
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where the Rhine bends eastwards 
to Mainz. Keith’s voice came 
again— 

* Pilot to Tail Gunner. We 
are now approaching Worms. 
They had a Diet there. Did you 
know?” 

For a moment Michael was 
nonplussed and could think of 
no suitable reply, but Roly did, 
on the instant— 

“Blimey! Just the job. Let’s 
go down and get some and then 
we can catch a whale!” 

We had no time for laughter, 
for the real party was now 
starting. We had experienced a 
certain amount of ‘ flak’ both 
on crossing the coast and in the 
Coblenz area, but it was nothing 
to what was going on now. 
Mannheim was only a few miles 
ahead and the Pathfinders’ flares 
and the bombs of the first waves 


were already dropping. Hungry 
scarlet flames were sweeping the 
target area, and huge billows of 
smoke, shot through by dazzling 
white bursts of incendiaries and 


eye-shattering explosions of 
‘ cookies,’ gave some indication 
of the ghastly inferno going on 
below. 

The whole utterly incredible 
canvas was rounded off, framed, 
so to speak, by the coloured 
flares dropped by parachute ; 
by the huge searchlight beams 
questing and reaching hungrily 
into the upper air at the dictates, 
obviously, of some central brain, 
and by the ‘ flak’ bursts. 

This was my job and I 
struggled to concentrate. The 
stuff was bursting at predeter- 
mined heights up to a colossal 
range, miles above our heads. As 
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we dropped to 6000 feet to come 
in on our bombing run, great 
globules of orange and red fire 
floated, so it seemed, up towards 
us and then suddenly accelerated 
and rushed past. Lighter, tracer 
type of ‘flak’ flared up in 
brilliant streams of orange, red, 
and green flame. 

I looked up for a moment. 
The moon and the stars were 
shining and twinkling serenely, 
peacefully. I thought, God’s in 
his Heaven but Hell reigns on 
earth. We were still losing 
height and the crew were silent 
as everyone tensed himself for 
the final, vital effort. Then 
Keith spoke casually— 

“This is it, Roly. Can you 
spot it?” 

A pause, then Roly speaks. 
“ Yes. I’ve got it. Left a bit— 
left— steady. Steady; don’t 
swing. Right—bit more—’old it 
—'old it. ’Ere we go. Bombs 
away. Camera on.” 

I felt the great machine 
shudder and lift as the weight of 
the bombs left us, and then we 
held on a straight course for a 
few agonising moments while the 
camera did its work. Suddenly 
—‘ Front Gunner to Pilot. 
M.E. 110 to starboard. Coming 
in to attack.’ We swung round 
to meet the danger and the Front 
Gunner got in a burst. So did 
the Messerschmitt, and I felt Z 
for Zebra shudder as some shells 
struck home. But no vital 
damage was caused, and I had 
a fleeting glimpse of a black 
shadow go into a quick turn and 
dive beneath us. Keith swung 
round and climbed steeply, and 
I heard Michael say quietly, 
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“ He’s coming up on our tail— 
keep climbing. I'll get the 
bastard in a minute.’ And then, 
incredibly, he began reciting, and 
I think you will agree—remem- 
bering our game of apt quota- 
tions—that he won the prize 
that night. For if ever a poem 
fitted the occasion, this was it, 
and every lover of Rudyard 
Kipling will know it: the intro- 
ductory song to the story of 
* Rikki-Tikki-Tavi’ :— 


“«* Eye to eye and head to head, 
This shall end when one is 
dead ; 
Turn for turn and twist for 
twit'.;'. 


* There was a pause while we 
all held our breaths : then a long 
vicious burst from Michael’s 
guns. Another pause and he 
finished quietly :-— 


*“* Hah! The hooded Death has 
missed !’ 


“Tt’sO.K., boys. I’vegot him. 
Down in flames. Let’s go home.” 

Before anyone could say any- 
thing we were swamped and 
drowned in a blazing white light, 
and I heard Keith swearing 
blasphemously as he threw the 
Lancaster about the skies trying 
to shake off the searchlights. 
For some moments, probably 
seconds, although it seemed years, 
they held us as an octopus holds 
a helpless fish in its feelers, while 
every A.A. gun in Germany 
seemed to be concentrated on 
us. The aircraft rocked and 
shuddered under the concussion 
of the shell-bursts and I felt sick 
and dizzy from the motion and 
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from fright, for I had nothing to 
do. I saw Keith fighting for 
control and then I heard him 
mutter, “‘I said I’'d show you 
something tonight and, by God, 
I will! Here goes!” 

He put the machine into what 
seemed to be a vertical dive and 
we screamed earthwards with all 
our engines at full power. For 
one long agonising minute I 
thought we were out of control 
and braced myself, eyes shut, 
for an inevitable, unimaginable 
death. Then came that sicken- 
ing, shuddering feeling when 
your brain, heart, and stomach 
seem to be pressed against an 
invisible wall, and I realised we 
had pulled out. Gingerly I 
opened my eyes and saw, with 
a thankfulness unbelievable, that 
we had got away from the 
searchlights and were racing for 
home about fifty feet off the 
ground. Then followed a period 
of time—how long I shall never 
know—when I tasted pure ex- 
citement, unalloyed with any 
trace of fear, to its uttermost 
limit. It was exactly like a 
racing gallop over perfect turf 
and cut-and-laid fences with 
hounds running to view. And 
the simile is not exaggerated; for 
we jumped, literally jumped, all 
obstructions such as church 
steeples, factory chimneys, small 
hills, and anything else that got 
in our way. I heard myself 
whooping hunting calls into my 
microphone and I deeply regret 
I am unable to reproduce the 
totally unprintable comments of 
the crew. The moon was behind 
us, and our shadow, like a 
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gigantic, Mephistophelian bat, 
weaved its way in front of us. 

Little white villages, peaceful 
farms, roads, wayside shrines, 
patches of vineyards, and black 
clusters of forest loomed ahead 
for an instant and then flashed 
underneath as we roared past 
at 200 miles an hour. It was 
kaleidoscopic, fantastic, and I 
whooped again. 

Keith, his face white and 
intent in the cockpit light, said, 
“ Thank you, Tim. You’ve given 
me anidea. Let’s go hunting!” 

He conferred briefly with the 
Navigator and changed course 
slightly. We came to a main 
road, and, knowing that oaly 
Germans would be using it’ at 
this hour, followed it for a few 
miles. We overtook a large car 
and two lorries and the Front 
Gunner had the time of his life, 
much to Michael’s disgust, who 
only got in a short burst at a 
lorry already upside down in a 
ditch. Then we came to a 
railway and a mile or so ahead 
saw the tell-tale red glow as a 
fireman opened his fire door and 
stoked his engine. We went 
after that train like a bat out of 
hell and struck lucky. It was a 
troop train, slowing up for a 
small junction ahead. The Front 
Gunner pumped shells straight 
into the engine, which promptly 
ceased functioning altogether 
and went up in a cloud of steam 
and smoke. Keith brought Z for 
Zebra round in a tight circle, and 
we flew down one side of the 
train and then up the other with 
every gun we had firing. I had 
a quick glimpse of flames and 
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clouds of white steam from which 
black figures were emerging and 
rushing madly for the fields. 
Then it was all over. 

“ That’s enough,” said Keith. 
“I’m going home.” 

He checked up on his course 
and began to climb. 

I wish I could end this story 
happily, but it would not be fair 
to Michael or Bobbo if I tried to 
create fiction out of their sacri- 
fice. And so I prefer to leave it 
as it was in all its stark tragedy. 
We were not very high when we 
crossed the coast, and sailed slap 
over a ‘flak’-ship that gave us 
hell. One engine was hit and 
put out of commission, but we 
managed to carry ‘on while 
Michael was doing good work 
with his rear guns. Then there 
came a rending crash and Z for 
Zebra rocked and _ bounced. 
Keith steadied her, climbed 
again, and then asked— 

“ What’s happened? Every- 
one all right?” 

“No,” said Roly 
‘Rear turret’s 
hit.” 

“ Are you all right, Michael?” 
Keith’s voice was strained. 
There was no answer. 

go,” said Roly. 

There was a long pause and 
then Roly’s voice came over 
the inter-com. It was almost 
unrecognisable. 

““Michael’s dead. Rear 
turret’s a bloody shambles. He 
never knew wot ‘it ’im, thank 
Gawd.” 

Nobody spoke. Keith climbed 
higher and I tried to analyse my 
feelings. This is war, I argued. 


shortly. 
got a direct 


6é Tl 
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I have come out of a Somme 
offensive with half the officers 
killed and most of the rest of us 
wounded. Men I had known 
and had my being with all my 
service life and yet—somehow— 
this death struck even harder. 
We were such a little community, 
such a tiny, understanding entity 
in the whole damnable con- 
glomeration of war. <A _ few 
minutes—or was it years—ago 
we were quoting ‘ Alice,’ and now 
Michael knew all the answers. 


*O frabjous 
Callay !”’ 


day! Callooh! 


And then I thought of Bobbo. 
What would Bobbo do? I 
dreaded our return. 

We had crossed thé coast and 
England lay below us before 
Keith spoke. Then he said, 
‘Tim, I told you Bobbo knew. 
You call it instinct.” 

I could think of nothing to 
say. 

An age passed and once again 
Lincoln Cathedral stood up be- 
low us, dark and somehow forlorn 
in the faint light of the last of the 
moon. I thought of the prayers 
and praises that had ascended 
throughout the centuries call- 
ing on God for merey and 
deliverance ; and I thought of 
Mannheim, the flames, bombs 
and desolation, and of Michael 
lying dead in his turret. I 
wondered what it all meant. 

A long, straight road leading 
due north and then our airfield. 
Keith had radio’d for the ambu- 
lance and fire-parties to stand 
by; for his rudder was all to 
hell and he was not sure of other 
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damage; but we got priority 
to come in, the under-carriage 
worked, and he brought us down 
to a good landing. 

As I climbed stiffly out of 
batfered, faithful Z for Zebra a 
cold nose was thrust into my 
hand, and I realised with horror 
that Bobbo was already there. 
I knelt down, held his head in 
my hands for a moment and 
looked into those brown troubled 
eyes. But I had no time to 
speak or try to offer vain sym- 
pathy. Bobbo knew already. 
He gave my face a quick lick and 
then dashed to the tail of the 
machine where the ambulance 
men were busy at their task. 

We learnt later that Bobbo 
had escaped from his W.A.A.F. 
guardian in the middle of the 
night and had been haunting the 
dispersal point for over two 
hours, panting, distraught. 


Michael was taken home and 
was laid to rest within sight and 
sound of his Atlantic surges and 
under the shadow of the Slieve 
Mish Mountains that he loved so 
well. 


«é 


...at home, by no more storms 

distres’t 
. wings furled, 

Here no tide runs, we have come 
last and best 

From the wide zone in dizzying 
circles hurled 

To that dim centre where the 
shining world 

Sleeps on its axis to the heart 
of rest.”’ 


In the days that followed 
Bobbo gave little or no sign of 
actual fretting. I took him over 
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as my own dog, since a letter to 
that effect was found among 
Michael’s possessions, and he 
slept in a basket beside my bed, 
where I could stretch down and 
stroke his head during the night. 
Sometimes Keith and I took him 
out after hares, and once we went 
to our Secret Place. But, despite 
an extra special tea at the farm- 
house, the memories were too 
poignant for all of us and we 
never again repeated the experi- 
ment. Do what I would, how- 
ever, I could bring no real joy 
into the little dog’s life. He 
began to lose weight and I knew 
it was only a matter of time 
before he attained his desire and 
went to join his master. 

Two months later he died in 
my arms, peacefully and, I know, 
happily. His last conscious 
action was to shake hands—the 
only trick Michael allowed him 
to do. He was saying “ thank 
you” for all I had tried to do 
for him, for Bobbo was a great 
gentleman. 

We buried him in the Secret 
Place, and the whole Mess sub- 
scribed to a little headstone. 
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It read quite simply :— 
BOBBO 


OUR FRIEND 
Nov. 24th. 1943. 


and underneath, at my direction, 
another verse of Will Ogilvie’s :— 


‘“* Here in my forebears’ place 
The spells of the old love cling ; 
I shall remember his face 
To the end of remembering.” 


I have written of things that 
I never intended should see the 
light of day. Of things that are 
—to me—private and sacred. 
But I have done it for those two 
boys in the railway carriage and 
for any more who may think and 
talk like them. Co-operation is 
easy if one tries ; if one takes the 
trouble ; if one can only summon 
up a little sympathy and under- 
standing for the other fellow’s 
job. We live in an uneasy peace 
and war may come again. Then 
co-operation will not merely be 
desirable, it will be absolutely 
vital. 

For that reason, perhaps, 
Michael’s death—yes, and little 
Bobbo’s too—may point the 
road. 
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BRUNEI lies on the north- 
west coast of Borneo and is 
a British Protected Sultanate, 
roughly 300 miles north of the 
equator. I start with this school- 
ma’am description because the 
local Post Office shows ample 
proof of the general vagueness 
about Brunei’s geography: 
addresses wobble between 
India, Java, Malaya, and China, 
but rarely hit the third largest 
island in the world—Borneo. 
However, in Brunei lies the 
greatest oil-producing field in 
the British Commonwealth. 
Brunei is also famous for her 
Sea-Dyaks, locally known as 
Ibans, who live along the upper 
reaches of the great rivers. 
They are pagans and were great 
pirates and head-hunters, having 
within living memory taken 
ships and skulls, and sacrificed 
humans — habits to which, 
rumour has it, they returned 
during the Japanese occupation. 

Other things for which Brunei 
(as part of Borneo) is famed— 
according to books—are the 
longest-legged frogs in the 
world, frogs and foxes which 
fly, 800 varieties of snake, the 
yard-wide rafflesia flower, and 
the orang-utan. And there is 
a pen-tailed rat and brand of 
ringworm peculiar to Borneo. 
But the following is the descrip- 
tion which made me impatient 
for my first visit to an Iban 
Longhouse: ‘‘ A writer in the 
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‘ Field,’ Dec. 6th, 1884, says, 
‘I had the opportunity of exam- 
ining carefully a Sea-Dyak 
brass corset. ... These brass 
corsets are rarely taken off, and 
when they are, the operation of 
doing so is somewhat ludicrous 
for lookers-on, but not so by 
any means for the unfortunate 
wearer, as I once had the occa- 
sion of judging. The girl I saw 
had to hang by her hands to a 
bar of wood, whilst a friend 
slipped her brass cuirass inch 
by inch upwards and over her 
head.’ ” 

For me, packing is always an 
alarming part of a trip. In my 
efforts to be prepared for every- 
thing, I live through terrifying 
imagined disasters and sudden 
deaths, inspired by tales heard 
and read. Fortunately, a com- 
bination of fatalism, laziness, 
and experience reduced our bag- 
gage to the absolute minimum 
for shooting rapids in dug-outs. 
I painted lurid pictures of wet 
bedding and jettisoned food, 
till my husband agreed to the 
modest minimum of two ‘zip- 
grips,’ one containing two blan- 
kets, two mosquito -nets, and 
four changes each, wrapped in 
a waterproof, deflated ‘ Lilo.’ 
The other held a few tins of 
food, Thermoses of boiled water, 
a bottle of whisky, and our 
presents. 

The presents had been col- 
lected over many months: 
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empty cigarette tins 
with “Rough Rider” 
ettes or local tobacco, and 
sweets for the children. The 
tins, we had been assured, were 
greatly prized. Despite con- 
siderable chaff, I insisted on 
taking an umbrella. However, 
I was hardened to being ridi- 
culed about this admitted weak- 
ness; for during the war I 
always appeared at boat-drill 
and other emergencies—with my 
umbrella. 

We had been lent a launch 
about twenty feet long and just 
wide enough for us to sit 
squashed side by side. The 
small motor hung over the 
stern and could be hauled up 
when passing over snags or 
rocks. A wooden roof sheltered 
the passengers, but the unfor- 
tunate engineer and look-out 
had to sit outside. 

Ibrahim, a Malay who once 
lived in the district we were to 
visit, wanted to call on his old 
friends, so with joy we accepted 
him as our companion and 
adviser on Iban customs—about 
which we knew almost nothing. 
We arranged to meet at 2 P.M. 
There was no sign of him. We 
lolled in the blazing-hot boat, 
listening to Chinese fire-crackers 
bursting like small shells in the 
nearby town. This was Chinese 
New Year. Our friend appeared 
half an hour late. We realised 
immediately he was not well. 
He slumped into his seat, face 
ashen behind dark glasses. I 
was sucking sweets and passed 
him the bottle. He made a 
violent gesture of revulsion. 

The engine buzzed and away 


refilled 
cigar- 
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we went—our wake fanning 
into waves washing the muddy 
wooden stilts that supported 
the wood-and-thatch houses in 
the Kampong Ayer (Water 
Village). I can never get over 
the beauty of that 500-year-old 
village built in the wide sweep 
of river, or the water patterns 
breaking up the still reflections 
of the opposite hill with its few 
European houses, embroidered 
with flowering trees, creepers, 
and shrubs. 

We travelled along endless 
rivers, broad and narrow—the 
narrow stinking more strongly 
of the peculiar sweet-sour smell 
of rotting vegetation. The lower 
reaches of all rivers here are 
much the same. Distant vivid 


blue hills and mountains, forest 
trees bunched in the middle 
distance, and a dark shadowy 


water-line, overhung with nipah 
palms or mangrove trees. De- 
scriptions of mangroves rarely 
rise above the ugly roots—but 
these are submerged for much of 
their life. Their beautiful, shiny 
rich-green leaves and smooth, 
rounded outlines are ignored. 
I found them strikingly beautiful 
in a slanting light—huge rounded 
mounds of emeralds. But the 
birds are glorious; brilliant 
scarlet-and-blue kingfishers, and 
groups of white egrets perched 
in lines on the bamboo fishing- 
traps. 

Although the rivers are the 
highways of Brunei, we rarely 
passed a boat—and almost never 
two alike. They varied from 
minute dug-outs to forty-foot 
fishing-boats with striped square- 
sails. We passed very few 
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houses, until we came to the 
small village clustered round the 
house of the rubber planter who 
was to be our host that night. 

Mr Simpson must be one of 
the remotest rubber planters— 
nearly a day’s journey from the 
nearest European. Though he 
was interned by the Japs in 
Kuching, his house was not 
spoiled and remains infinitely 
superior to the majority of wood- 
and-thatch ‘temporary’ bunga- 
lows erected for Europeans in 
Brunei after the devastation of 
the war. We walked through 
a garden blooming with cannas, 
gardenias, and purple bougain- 
villias. 

That night a tremendous 
storm blotted out much of our 
talk, and we avoided discussing 
our chances of getting past the 
rapids next day. It might be 
impossible if the river rose too 
much. 

But next day dawned bright, 
and the optimistic Malay crew 
declared we could now continue 
using the outboard engine in- 
stead of taking to paddles 
and poles. Ibrahim, partly re- 
covered, wisely suggested bor- 
rowing a local boat and reserving 
ours for the return! Mr Simpson 
nonchalantly collected a few 
clothes which only half filled a 
huge case, and told his cook to 
pack some food—which to my 
consternation filled three wooden 
boxes. I spent some agonising 
minutes trying to quieten my 
suspicion that I had forced 
unnecessary hardships on my 
husband by arguing him out of 
taking a mattress and pillows 
and other ‘ luxuries.’ 
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We started the next lap with 
a spare dug-out in tow. The 
upper reaches of Bornean rivers 
are superbly beautiful. The 
monotony of mangrove and 
nipah palm and flat, fetid water 
now changed to wild scenery 
and swirling whirlpools. Against 
distant indigo mountains, razor- 
back hills swept down to the 
narrowing river in cascades of 
bright-blossomed creepers and 
tall jungle trees crowned with 
flowers. Nature, no longer able 
to reproduce by dropping seeds 
and roots into sluggish water, 
resorts to attracting birds and 
insects. Screaming kingfishers 
and parrots flashed across the 
river, brilliant jewels against dark 
jungle. 

At the next stop we met the 
headman of the longhouse where 
we were to stay. He had come 
down with dug-outs and polers. 
I felt better about our skimpy 
baggage. What was going to 
happen to Mr Simpson’s gener- 
ous supplies? More talk—and 
to my chagrin (but physical 
relief) I learnt we were going to 
continue in the launch, towing 
the dug-outs and taking on 
board the six Iban polers— 
tough little chaps, under five 
feet, with bulging arm and leg 
muscles. I confess that when I 
saw the slim shells with their 
inch-and-a-half freeboard, I was 
glad of the decision, though 
I regretted missing the fun, 
but not the inevitable wetness ; 
for our behinds were sore 
enough already after hours of 
unaccustomed contact with hard 
wood. 

I looked at the party in our 
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boat: the Malay engineer in 
his tipped tropical topee ; Ibra- 
him, sleek-haired, behind dark 
glasses ; Mr Simpson, smothered 
in a Trader Horn double terai, 
and my husband in jaunty 
Bond Street felt. I never wear 
a hat, but my fair hair upswept 
into curls must have had the 
oddest appearance of the lot to 
the Iban men with their long, 
dark hair held by grass fillets or 
& Tag. 

These Ibans are about the 
best river-men in the world. 
Their boats are as much a part 
of them as their own feet. 
Three squatted in the bow and 
three in the stern. Staring 
ahead, at intervals they whooped, 
sprang to their feet, and rhyth- 
mically poled the boat through 
boiling waters, while our engineer 
yanked his beloved engine clear 
of danger. Three times the 
engine broke down and was 
repaired. When the rapids were 
too strong for the polers they 
jumped in, waist-deep, and held 
the craft against the rushing 
river, trying to force her for- 
ward. Everything was done 
with broad smiles and gusts of 
laughter. All but one poler 
wore only a chawat—a string 
round the waist and strip of 
material drawn between the 
legs and hanging in a square 
apron in front. The sixth poler 
wore @ grubby singlet. Later we 
discovered he was covered with 
THE local ringworm. It is said 
to be self-inflicted to keep the 
sufferer awake—originally for 
two reasons: one, to avoid 
being surprised by raiders; and 
the other, amatory. With no 
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more head-hunting raids, only 
the second reason remains. 
These Ibans do the quaintest 
things for ‘lurve ’—originally 
head-hunting was as much to 
please women as retaliatory. 
As Rutter writes, ‘“‘A young 
man found it difficult to find a 
wife unless he had at least one 
head to present to her.” 

In five hours we passed only 
two dug-outs creeping along 
close to the bank, and about 
five scattered houses, one a 
small longhouse. The longhouse 
is the dwelling of most of the 
primitive pagans of Sarawak 
and Brunei—a community house 
sheltering from sixty to six 
hundred people, according to 
the size. There is one known 
to be eight hundred feet long, 
following the curve of a river. 
Ours at Amo was so skilfully 
hidden that we only realised we 
had arrived when the crew drew 
into the bank. 

Here a small deputation 
greeted us. We stretched our 
eramped legs and tried to 
scramble up the twelve-foot, 
almost perpendicular wall of 
mud—ignoring two little tree- 
trunks with notches too small for 
our clumsy feet. Reaching the 
top of the bank on all fours, we 
faced the front of the long- 
house, standing about fifteen 
feet high on « forest of wooden 
stilts. It was far bigger and 
more solid than I had expected. 

There appeared to be only 
one opening—the central door, 
connected to the ground by a 
notched tree-trunk. From below 
the house came the grunts of 
pigs and the cackle of hens— 

p 
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pigs in bamboo stockades and 
hens either scratching on the 
ground or in cages attached to 
the underside of the floor—safe 
from marauding beasts in the 
surrounding jungle. The walls 
and roof were of overlapping 
nipah, lashed with rattan to a 
hard-wood frame. 

Bowing slightly to enter, I 
was immediately struck by the 
dry, acrid smell of tobacco, 
and by something that reminded 
me of the incense in Chinese 
and Siamese temples—perhaps 
camphor or sandalwood to 
keep insects away. With so 
much livestock around and no 
sanitation, I had been prepared 
for something worse and was 
agreeably surprised. 

The airy proportions of the 
interior astonished me. I was 


looking down a 200-foot gallery 


stretching straight to the only 
other door, at the opposite end. 
After the outside glare, it was 
not at first easy to distinguish 
things, and in the cool gloom 
my first impression was of noise 
and neatness and a shimmering 
quality of light on the shiny, 
honey-coloured rattan mats 
spread along the length of the 
house. For the first half-hour 
I found the noise disturbing— 
the noise of crowing cocks (there 
were at least fourteen fighting- 
cocks tethered inside), exultant 
hens, grunting pigs, and whining 
dogs—but the Ibans themselves 
moved and talked softly. 

The longhouse was about 
thirty-five feet wide, and down 
its entire length ran the four- 
foot gallery along which cocks 
were tethered and people walked. 
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The family living-quarters were 
to the left of this corridor, 
walled off by upstanding planks 
of various widths and heights— 
most of them decorated with 
attractive dragon designs in 
black, terracotta, and cream. 
This house had fourteen cubicles 
or homes, each with a door 
closed by a cunning counter- 
balance, a rattan threaded 
through the floor and weighted 
with a small basket of mud. 
As the door opens the basket 
is raised, falling back on its 
own, and producing a different 
squeak for each door. The 
object of this device is much the 
same as the tell-tale ‘ nightin- 
gale floors’ of the ancient Japan- 
ese shoguns. If anyone should 
open the door by stealth, the 
squeak would give him away. 
Mainly it is to prevent the 
daughters of the house (worth 
considerable bride-money) from 
straying—as they are inclined 
to do. The whole longhouse 
would bear witness which door 
opened. 

Each door guarded another 
treasure — a _ fighting - cock 
tethered by a plaited rattan 
chain anchored between the floor 
slats with a wooden peg—on 
the principle of a paper tag. 
The peg rattled away beneath 
the floor as the cock tugged, 
but could be easily manipulated 
free by the owner. The cocks 
seemed happy and were in 
splendid condition. Obviously 
much care was lavished upon 
them—even open sardine tins 
tacked to the doorpost for drink- 
ing and beak-sharpening. The 
din made by these birds was 
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unbelievable —a ceaseless suc- 
cession of rattles, crows, pecks, 
and wing-flappings. 

Opposite the cubicle doors, on 
the other side of the central 
gallery, was the ‘ public space’ 
—a six-foot lane running the 
length of the house, parallel 
with the gallery, and with raised 
sleeping- or sitting-platforms for 
visitors and bachelors. The 
dancing-floor of resilient bamboo 
was part of the lane, and it also 
provided working space for mill- 
ing rice, mending weapons, and 
as a creche. 

We were led to one of the 
three sleeping-platforms, which 
was covered with the most 
lovely rattan mats made by the 
women. Some were plain, shiny, 
and thick; in others the rattan 
was twisted and knotted into 
wonderful whirling designs whose 
sheen and shadow made patterns 
like magnified damask. 

We sat awkwardly on the 
edge of the platform, dangling 
long bony legs, while the Ibans 
squatted or sat cross - legged 
beside us, or leaned, legs out- 
stretched, against the wall in 
which were cut the only ‘ win- 
dows’ in the building — long 
narrow slits about a foot wide, 
just below the deep eaves. Two 
doors led from that wall to out- 
side verandahs where washed 
clothes and sheet-rubber were 
drying. 

Warm beer and hot boiled 
eggs appeared, and they were 
excellent. The headman stopped 
to talk to us for a few minutes, 
holding a fowl in one hand, in 
the other a knife. I remembered 
reading in Fraser’s ‘ Golden 
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Bough’: “The men of a eer- 
tain district in Borneo, fearing 
to look upon a European traveller 
lest he should make them ill, 
warned their wives and children 
not to go near him. Those who 
could not restrain their curiosity 
killed fowls to appease the evil 
spirits and smeared themselves 
with the blood.” But I saw no 
signs of uncontrollable curiosity 
—we might have been old friends 
—though I know I was the first 
white woman to visit that long- 
house. 

We sat and talked. I leaned 
against a post to which an old 
Brunei cannon was lashed, 
muzzle up. These cannon have 
along history ; they were orig- 
inally copied over 400 years 
ago from captured Portuguese 
cannon. They have adorned 
pirate boats, and in the 1850s 
the British captured many and 
sent them to be melted down 
and recast as cannon for the 
Crimean War. One meets those 
cannon throughout Brunei; 
guarding the Residency and the 
throne, and firing ceremonial 
salutes. But those in the long- 
house are wealth; they gener- 
ally form part of a bride-price. 
Above the cannon, on the same 
post, sprouted a pair of red-deer 
antlers, supporting a battered 
Australian army hat and the 
hats of our party. Each post 
throughout the length of the 
house had a small basket or tin 
tacked to it, filled with all 
manner of junk, mostly smoke- 
aids—like a locker or sailor’s 
ditty-box. 

I was too busy talking and 
listening (the Ibans spoke good, 
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clear Malay, though they have 
their own language) to look for 
the skulls which adorn every 
longhouse. I knew they would 
be somewhere among the muddle 
of stuff in the rafters; obvi- 
ously in this longhouse they did 
not ‘festoon’ the gallery with 
heads, as had been described 
to me. I felt a sort of guilt 
that I could believe those 
head-hunting stories—in fact, I 
felt it so strongly that I could 
not ask the headman where 
hung the ‘ancestors’ heads.’ 
I simply could not understand 
how these charming, courteous, 
gentle creatures, with 
laughing, innocent faces, could 
have anything to do _ with 
such dreadful rites. So I con- 
tinued to listen to the conver- 
sation between Mr Simpson and 
the Ibans on the price and 
quality of rubber. Mr Simpson 
combined two characteristics 
valued by the Ibans—a Scot’s 
appreciation of money and great 
knowledge about rubber. Ibans 
love discussing ‘ values,’ and 
they had lately become interested 
in rubber, owing to its fantas- 
tically high price. It was fun 
listening to the two serious 
points of view—the haphazard 
Iban planter and highly trained 
juropean, and the mixture of 
humour and politeness with which 
the Iban treated the comparison. 

It may be because I was 
silent in this discussion that the 
headman’s wife invited me to 
see her ‘ house.’ I had already 
commented on the exquisite 
ancient sarong she was wearing, 
so, like a perfect hostess, once 
I was seated in her room, she 
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unwrapped a bundle of the most 
lovely old weaving, and we 
behaved like women the world 
over—comparing clothes. When 
I had admired the embroidery 
of the ceremonial bands which 
pass between the breasts, the 
sarongs fringed with silver coins, 
the many different silver belts 
with their elaborate clasps, and 
the silver head-dress, the bundle 
was retied and stowed in a box. 
Then the women turned to me. 
I always wear shirt and shorts 
on such journeys, because they 
are far the most decent and 
practical for boating. The fact 
that I showed my knees and 
they did not, failed to com- 
pensate for the feeling I had of 
being over-dressed. I was the 
only woman in the house with 
a shirt, and I wondered if my 
shorts would influence their 
future fashions. 

A pretty girl placed 
speckled nails beside 
newly lacquered. I laughed, 
remembering my _  husband’s 
saustic comment when he found 
me painting my nails just before 
the trip. We went into modern 
manicure details and I made a 
note to travel in future with 
varnish and remover as presents 
—also lipstick, which they 
thought an enormous improve- 
ment on their lip-dyeing methods. 
These women are extraordin- 
arily decorative, with smooth 
creamy skins and long heavy 
black hair; small boned, and 
many with rather Mongolian 
features. They are very small, 
well under four and a half feet, 
very strong, and with an almost 
boneless grace. Their walk 


her 
mine, 
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has regal poise, combined with 
& provocative little waggle. 
Backs are arched from con- 
stantly carrying weights slung 
from their shoulders. Slim- 
hipped and square-toed, they 
rarely fatten with age. The 
children are enchanting. Most 
females from the age of seven 
seemed to be carrying an infant 
in their arms or slung across 
their shoulders. The babe curves 
round them and seems to be 
part of them. 

I visited the fourteen rooms, 
all much alike. About ten 
people lived in each one, besides 
the several curs, cocks, and cats 
gathered in at night. Each had 
a kitehen with mud _ hearth, 
but no chimney, the smceke 
escaping, where possible, through 
the roof. But the curious thing 
was that during all the time we 
were there I never once smelt 
smoke or cooking, though at 
least three meals were cooked 
daily on each of the thirteen 
hearths. (The fourteenth hearth 
was cold, and the cubicle empty, 
save for numerous bits of white 
cloth dangling from rafters and 
door to scare the evil spirits 
from an unoccupied place.) The 
only light and air in the rooms 
came by the cocking up of one 
corner of the roof, which seemed 
to be made in sections, exactly 
covering each cubicle, though 
from outside it seemed to be one 
continuous roof. 

Most of the floor was covered 
by the easily swept shiny mats 
(polished with paraffin, I was 
told). Along the outside wall 
stood a row of the famous Iban 
jars—about three feet high, with 
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mouths seven inches across. I 
felt another wave of guilt about 
these jars. From ‘ authorities’ 
[I had learnt they had several 
uses of great value to the Ibans. 
They form part of bride-money. 
Over thirty years ago they were 
priced at about £18 each, but 
heaven knows what their value 
might be to a collector. Some 
of them have proved to be 
Ming and Sung and brought 
over by ancient Chinese traders. 
Of course, not all the jars are 
old and valuable—I am told the 
glazed golden-brown ones with 
embossed dragon pattern are 
the rarest. When unsealed, they 
may hold rice-wine; when sealed, 
rice or a corpse. I was fascin- 
ated by the grisly problem of 
how a body could be induced 
into the narrow neck. I knew 
skulls were shrunk with alum 
and vinegar, but even so... 
It was not until after this trip 
that I was given a description 
of the dreadful process, from 
which I will spare the reader. 
Now, though burning with curi- 
osity, I did not dare inquire 
about the jars, fearing Uncle 
Ungong might be sealed inside 
one, and knowing how these 
pagans dislike reference to death. 

I sat with the women while 
one girl was busy blowing up 
the fire through a bamboo tube, 
and another threw dirty water 
and garbage down between the 
slats of the floor to the pigs 
below. I sat ona roll of bedding 
—small pillows wrapped in a 
sleeping-mat. Beside me hung 
three huge Brunei brass gongs— 
one about two feet in diameter. 
These also are considered as 
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wealth and form part of a 
bride-price, but they have a 
practical use as part of the 
dance orchestra, and I was told 
that in the past they were used 
as signal gongs over great dis- 
tances. One woman smoked 
a villainous home-made cigar, 
while an older woman, scarlet- 
mouthed, toothless, and rather 
blind, carefully carved the betel- 
nut for her quid. A young 
mother gave an occasional push 
to her baby suspended from the 
rafters in a sarong—an ideal 
cradle, which continued to swing 
for several minutes. 

But search as I might, I 
could find no trace of brass 
corsets. Their simple wardrobe 
hung over a string across the 
corner of the room. Only the 
ceremonial dress was kept in a 
box. I inspected the old celadon 
green plates in their bamboo 
rack beside the fireplace. 
Museum curators have found 
many valuable plates in these 
houses, also Pheenician beads 
of great antiquity. A young 
woman entered, carrying two 
dried melon gourds filled with 
river water. 

The cook produced coffee; 
I had to drink. It was now 
2.30. No sooner had I finished 
the coffee than the headman 
entered announcing, ‘“‘ Food is 
ready.” Forcing a laugh, I 
said that I had already eaten a 
feast ; but when I saw the care 
lavished on the spread I knew 
that I must do my best. 

So we squatted on the plat- 
form, and ate rice and curried 
chicken—the poor fowl we had 
seen two hours previously—with 
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our fingers. Every mouthful 
was observed and encouraged 
by the hospitable headman with 
exhortations not to be shy but 
eat plenty—and then a glass of 
grainy black coffee appeared. 
This I firmly refused. We 
stretched out on the platform, 
replete. 

When we had arrived, most 
of the men, boys, and young 
women were out ‘ bird-watching’ 
—which is the literal trans- 
lation for what is really bird- 
searing and mice-catching. This 
is no ornithological pastime, but 
a noisy affair of squatting in 
little palm-leaf huts perched 
high above the paddy-fields, and 
tweaking very long reins of 
rattan radiating across the fields. 
The reins joggle pieces of tin, 
large dead leaves, painted sym- 
bols, bits of cloth, and clappers 
of wood. When a bird alights, 
the strings are pulled and the 
whole field clatters and bangs, 
and all the people beat tins and 
yell. It is an astonishing sound. 
I do not know how neces- 
sary it is, but obviously it is 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. This, 
of course, is only just before the 
ears of rice ripen. The women, 
I was assured, are clever at 
catching mice with their hands! 

As the drowsy afternoon wore 
on, the field-workers returned— 
some coming up to us and 
shaking hands, others scarcely 
looking our way but dashing for 
their food. Now that everyone 
was relaxed I had a chance to 
sean the rafters from where I 
lay. Everything imaginable 
seemed to be jumbled up there. 
Boats, great cylindrical rice- 
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bins of bark; bunches of herbs 
and balls of rice to ferment the 
rice-wine ; heads of Indian corn, 
fish-traps, bundles of rattan— 
and, over the dancing-floor, a 
bundle of almost black rattan 
open-work, spherical baskets— 
just as had been described to me. 
It was too dark for me to see 
if they did indeed contain skulls 
—but in fact they did. Also 
this longhouse was reputed to 
have the heads of six Japanese— 
complete with gold teeth and 
spectacles. 

A most remarkable old man 
sat beside me. He was about 
sixty, which is very old for these 
people. He had fine indigo 
tattooing on his shoulders, arms 
and throat, and the record of 
heads he had taken on his left 
hand. He must have been a 
fine warrior. ‘‘ Will the Mem 
smite a picture?” he asked me 
gently, pointing to my camera. 
I knew the Ibans are crazy 
about being photographed— 
though these must have had 
little opportunity—and I can 
understand the fascination, re- 
membering the magic a photo 
held for me when a child. I 
agreed, but unfortunately I had 
only one film and no light- 
meter, and could not spend too 
many exposures on presentation 
portraits. I asked them to 
group themselves outside, ex- 
plaining it was too dark inside. 
They begged me to wait for 
half an hour. During that time 
the Ibans were transformed from 
a soft-footed, soft - speaking, 
co-ordinated group, to noisy, 
excited actors behind the scenes 
of an outsize charade. All the 
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doors squeaked as men, women, 
and children rushed excitedly 
from room to room, appearing 
and reappearing in different 
clothes. The old man who 
asked to have his picture struck 
was almost the first to emerge. 
Gone was his chawat, and hidden 
the fine tattooing and great 
holes in his ear-lobes. Now he 
wore a pair of long khaki army 
trousers and had a Japanese 
dagger stuck into his plastic 
belt. The cuffs of the long- 
sleeved shirt flapped open. He 
found the tie too much for him, 
and handed the colourful piece 
to a young friend, who knotted 
and slipped it over his head. 
Round his head and ears he 
bound a small Turkish towel 
with “Good morning” em- 
broidered in scarlet, pinned to 
the fore with a huge safety-pin. 


And the final touch—the height 
of civilised fashion among all 
Bruneis from the Sultan down— 
a pair of dark glasses. Heaven 
knows how he had collected 


such a trousseau or 
inspired such a choice! 

Most of the girls looked stiff 
and uncomfortable in little 
Malay - style coatees. Two 
swaggered around in splendid 
ceremonial array, jangling hun- 
dreds of coins, bells, and silver 
dangles from silver head-dresses. 
And thus they all trooped out 
into the sunlight in their fancy 
dress—most of the men gather- 
ing up their fighting-cocks and 
holding them as Governors hold 
their plumed helmets. 

The headman requested me 
to take a photograph of his 
father in his room. I discovered 


what 
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his father, a timid old man, 
hiding in the corner, while the 
lady who had obviously given 
the command was being dressed 
in her best—a domineering old 
lady—such as might, I imagine, 
have enjoyed her ration of heads 
in olden days. The scene re- 
minded me of Cinderella; for 
the dresser, an exquisite young 
girl, was struggling with un- 
meeting belt-clasps round the 
bulging waist of the old harridan. 
In due course she presented 
herself to the camera in all her 
squat majesty. She did not 
know I had managed to snap 
her during the ‘ big squeeze.’ 
Photographs over, flowers 
were removed from the hair, 
and torsos returned to their 
bare beauty. The women quietly 
went about their chores, helped 
by the children. The children 
are miniatures of their parents— 
they are not subordinates, but 
partners in the communal work 
—the girls sharing with the 
cooking and preparation of rice, 
and the boys with agriculture 
and hunting. Most children are 
naked until they are about five 
years old; then they dress 
like their parents. All had 
curious narrow tapes round their 
upper arm, and some on one 
leg. I could not discover the 
meaning, but suspect it had 
something to do with protecting 
the harvest from evil spirits. 
Two girls rotated the rice-mill— 
an ingenious device like an up- 
right hollow log, with teeth 
carved inside. Other girls were 
winnowing, throwing the paddy 
gracefully and catching it in 
long shovel-shaped baskets. 
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Some worked in pairs, thudding 
rhythmically with big wooden 
pestles in the carved mortars. 
The men were repairing parts 
of the house, sharpening blades, 
and sitting and smoking. 
Afterwards—ten nours after 
we had left Mr Simpson’s house 
—we were asked if we would 
like to bathe. Thankful for my 
foresight in bringing bathing 
sarongs, I slipped into an old 
pale-coloured one of my hus- 
band’s, and carrying soap and 
towel, walked to the river 
escorted by ‘Good morning,” 
who had brought a pail which, 
I gather, he intended to use as 
a Shower for me. I slipped into 
the cool, swift-flowing water, 
trying to prevent the sarong 
from immodestly ballooning up. 
Much refreshed, I started to 
crawl out, when my husband 
crisply commanded me to stay 
under, for my wet sarong was 
completely transparent. The 
dry one lay on the bank, and 
with it I restored my modesty. 
Before bathing, a slight prob- 
lem had arisen. No mention 
had been made about sleeping- 
quarters. Our baggage still 
stood on the visitors’ dais in 
the middle of the public room. 
‘“Where shall we sling our 
mosquito-nets?”’ we now asked 
the headman, explaining it was 
our custom to hang them before 
dark. ‘“ Here,’ he replied, indi- 
cating the centre of the public 
room—the bachelors’ sleeping- 
quarters. ‘ Well, in that case 
[ will sleep with the women,” I 
said, ‘“‘for I know it is the 
custom for your bachelors to 
sleep here.” ‘“ But is this not 
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your Tuan?’ he asked, point- 
ing to both European men. We 
all felt something was amiss. 
Had I blundered by claiming a 
bed among the virgins? (I had 
read much about the ‘Virgin 
loft’ in longhouses.) The head- 
man certainly had no precedent 
for such a problem. We both 
missed the counsel of our mutual 
friend Ibrahim, who was still 
sleeping off his indisposition. 
Finally, with a gesture including 
the three of us, the headman 
said, ‘‘ It will honour me if you 
will have my room.” However, 
this did not mean the privacy 
I imagined when we accepted 
gladly. No one moved out, and 
not less than twenty pairs of 
interested eyes watched us 


change — including three faces 
peering from the windows in 
the partitions separating the 


adjoining rooms. 

We emerged to another curry 
—set in a scene of arresting 
beauty. Down the length of 
the shadowy gallery stretched 
@ row of gleaming brass lamps 
casting circles of golden light 
against the darkness. Each oil- 
soaked wick burnt with a clear 
flame, twisting to a tall, steady 
point in the still night. The 
lamps stood about two feet 
high, burning almost level with 
the eyes of the encircling Ibans, 
transforming their eyes to 
sparkling jet and diamonds, 
their bronze features and limbs 
to gold. The light gilded all it 
touched—streaked gold across 
lacquer-bright hair, and fell in 
pools of shining brass upon the 
mats. Long, soft shadows melted 
mysteriously into darkness. I| 
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found a magical quality in the 
beauty of the scene and the 
atmosphere of utter peace and 
relaxation. 

The doors at the ends of the 
gallery were closed; only the 
skinny curs came and went, 
through holes made for that 
purpose. They hunt in packs, 
and later, at intervals, the quiet 
night echoed with their fierce 
barking as they chased wild boar 
or other marauders in the jungle. 

After dinner we distributed 
the presents. A space was 
cleared; the fifty packets re- 
ceived with dignified pleasure 
and carefully parcelled out in 
little piles by the headman. 
For a while we talked on a 
strange variety of subjects. IL 
teased these men of rivers by 
describing a submarine. One 
asked, ‘‘ How much does it cost 
to fly to England?” They 
accept aeroplanes as part of 
their world (‘‘ Does not the 
hornbill fly ? *’)—but boggled at 
the idea that it was colder the 
nearer the aeroplane got to the 
sun. I was told that shortly 
after the Liberation some [bans 
saw a small seaplane land in 
the Brunei River, and learning 
she was bound for Labuan 
(thirty-five miles distant), ar- 
rived in their dug-outs, proffer- 
ing their painters to the captain 
with the plea to be towed to 
Labuan ! 

More Ibans had arrived from 
a longhouse farther up-stream 
and brought their musical instru- 
ments. A set of gamelan gongs 
in a frame was placed on the 
floor and played with two sticks. 
Four great gongs hung from the 
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rafters. A man chopped wood 
and produced hammers for each 
player. Casually a boy started 
beating a rhythm on a gong, 
and with a clash the other 
musicians swung into the music. 
I was fascinated by the exotic 
harmonies in their pentatonic 
scale, and complicated, synco- 
pated rhythms. The music 
seemed a mixture of savage 
strength and wistfulness. 

A man rose quietly and moved 
thoughtfully to the dancing- 
floor. Almost in a trance he 
began to dance, flinging long 
shadows across the faces of 
his enthralled audience. Both 
dancer and orchestra impro- 
vise—yet the dance and music 
are one—a perfectly matched 
and balanced performance. 
When a dancer stops—some- 
times utterly exhausted, some- 
times wandering off, seemingly 
in a vague dream—his place is 
taken by another. There ap- 
peared to be no rule about the 
order of the dancers—men and 
boys moved to the floor as they 
felt the urge to dance. Each 
dancer had his own style—all 
keeping to the general typical 
crouch and fluid arm move- 
ments, curling toes and fingers. 
It looked simple, but the muscle 
control is tremendous, and each 
movement has its particular 
meaning. Most of the dances 
illustrate stories of hunting or 
fighting—therefore the crouch, 
as if moving stealthily through 
jungle. Some of the men and 
boys danced with such fire, it was 
easy to imagine them as head- 
hunters — especially one man 
with unusually broad features, 
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a Grecian fringe, yard-long hair 
down his back, and the purple 
apron of his chawat swaying 
with every movement. 

I was tired. Most of the 
women and _ children had 
vanished. (We noticed the 
choicest beauties had been shut 
behind their creaking doors be- 
fore sunset!) So we retired to 
our crowded room. I felt mean 
as I stretched out on the luxury 
of the ‘Lilo’ beside my unfor- 
tunate husband, whom, through 
my niggardly packing, I had 
condemned to lie on the corruga- 
tions of the bamboo floor! The 
animals were still noisy; at 
intervals all the curs burst into 
frenzied yelping. The pigs kept 
up their grunting all night and 
the cocks only ceased to crow 
between midnight and 2 a.m.— 
all the time flapping wings and 
rattling their wood anchors. I 
wished our hosts followed their 
forebears’ habit of tying the 
beaks of cocks to prevent their 
giving away the position of the 
longhouse to predatory enemies. 
However, none of us had imag- 
ined we would sleep. But after 
the men had stopped dancing 
and talking, the house slept. 

Well before dawn the silence 
exploded into a thousand sounds 
from birds, monkeys, cocks, pigs, 
dogs, cats, and humans. Some- 
one went round knocking on the 
doors—like the Lancashire mill 
knocker-up. <A golden oblong 
of lamplight lit one of the par- 
tition windows through which 
flew the silhouettes of two cocks. 
A couple of cats moved like 
shadows. The whole house 
was soon moving and bright 
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diamonds of daylight filtered 
through holes in the roof. 

We arose and propped up the 
corner of our roof. The women 
rolled up bedding and started 
cooking—blowing through bam- 
boos on the embers. We dressed 
and emerged at 6.30 to find that 
most of the Ibans had already 
left for the fields and jungles. 
Our breakfast awaited us— 
steaming hot cocoa, cold sardines, 
and cold curry. 

And so another day dawned 
in the happy, simple life of the 
longhouse. We watched yester- 
day’s pattern of work repeated 
as each man, woman, and child 
performed his allotted duties. 
When finally we left, we knew 
we were parting from friends. 
The return journey was com- 
paratively uneventful. One of 
the Ibans who wanted to go 


down-stream with us appeared 
in shorts and a white satin 


shirt. He took off the shirt 
when he jumped into the water 
with the rest to negotiate the 
rapids. We ran into a terrific 
storm, and the approval with 
which my umbrella was treated 
did something towards com- 
pensating the compunction I felt 
about my meanness over the 
bedding. 

Although we had found 
nothing dramatic in the nature 
of skulls, corpses or corsets, I 
know I shall never forget my 
astonishment at discovering the 
happy, full, well-balanced life 
lived by these people, with 
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their independence and strong, 
sensible community laws. Nor 
will I forget their perfect natural 
manners and the exemplary be- 
haviour of their charming chil- 
dren, who appeared never to be 
scolded or corrected. Doubt- 
less the Ibans’ rather dramatic 
animist and pagan practices 
compensate what might other- 
wise be rather a monotonous 
life—instinets which we so-called 
civilised folk give vent to in 
‘Who Dunnits,’ gory headlines, 
and the many artificial forms of 
stimulation and excitement in 
which we indulge. But these 
people are kind and considerate 
to each other and to animals, 
and crime is practically non- 
existent among them (difficult 
to commit when living in such 
a close community). I very 
much doubt if they can under- 
stand wHy they are forbidden 
head-hunting and human sacri- 
fice. I am told human sacrifice 
was given up with an even 
greater struggle than head- 
hunting, presumably on account 
of its power to propitiate spirits. 
But past are the days when if 
@ man of consequence died, a 
slave was lashed to a post and 
everyone in the community took 
an inch-deep stab at him until 
he died. Or when women 
chopped up live bodies, inch by 
inch. What we found was a 
people who, remote from and 
uninfluenced by the philosophies 
of civilisation, have found and 
practise a way of living happily. 
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BY PETER CAREW. 


THE Commander-in-Chief at 
the Nore focused the company 
in the foggy recess of his one 
sound eye and rose somewhat 
unsteadily to propose the loyal 
toast. Admiral George St Lo, 
familiarly known as ‘Old 
Borne,’ an anglicised corruption 
of ‘ borgne,’ the nickname be- 
stowed on him by the French 
when they took him prisoner at 
Brest in 1694, had been celebrat- 
ing with a small party of friends 
the accession of George I. and 
his own impending retirement 
in @ fashion worthy of a naval 
commander who had, as he put 
it, “‘kept his keel up” under five 
Sovereigns. It had not always 
been an even keel, as many of 
his friends could testify ; notably 
Admiral Lord Torrington, who, 
with Admiral George Byng and 
Admiral Lord Berkeley, was his 
guest. 

Affairs in England were still 
in a state of flux, and men walked 
warily. ‘ Old Borne,’ who had 
consistently adopted this prac- 
tice with some success through- 
out his service, was in two minds 
on this occasion whether he 
should toast King George or 
King James, but remembering 
the presence of Admiral Byng, 
who was a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty to which he owed his 
present appointment, he played 
for safety by proposing “ His 
gracious Majesty ” and left it at 
that. 


For Lord Torrington, St Lo 
had a sneaking affection, perhaps 
because, like himself, he was one- 
eyed. He had served under 
Admiral Herbert, as he then was, 
in the indecisive action with the 
French at Bantry Bay in 1689, 
after which the Admiral was 
created Earl of Torrington ; 
and again in 1690 at Beachy 
Head, an action that resulted 
in Torrington’s being court- 
martialled for not being suffi- 
ciently venturesome. Although 
he was acquitted, he was shelved 
for good, and St Lo now regarded 
him as a back number unwise 
enough to be found out, a mis- 
fortune which he himself had 
been singularly successful in 
avoiding. 

Now Admiral St Lo was no 
niggard host and his wine was 
admirable ; for he had for long 
studied the technique of stocking 
his cellar at the least possible 
expense to himself. Lord Tor- 
rington, in spite of being a back 
number, could be very talkative 
in his cups, and under the 
influence of St Lo’s excellent 
vintages, his mind reverted to 
his past exploits at sea. He 
began his interminable and oft- 
repeated story of how, in 1678, 
he lost his eye by a pike-thrust 
when he eaptured a corsair in 
the Mediterranean. In view of 
his host’s disability, which was 
never spoken of, this was not 
a very tactful subject. Lord 
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Berkeley, the youngest of the 
party, who was bored with 
Torrington’s prosiness, added 
fuel to the fire by exclaiming, 
“I wager ‘Old Borne’ could 
spin a yarn about optics worth 
two of that.’ Admiral St Lo, 
however, was not destined to 
tell the story of how he lost his 
eye; for he had slid quietly to 
the floor in an apopleptic fit. 
From it he never wholly re- 
covered, and he remained a 
helpless invalid until his death 
in 1718. 

Lord Berkeley, in his post- 
prandial exuberance, had merely 
fired a shot into the air when 
he suggested that Admiral St 
Lo should relate the true 
story, for he had nothing but 
hearsay to go upon. It had 
always been supposed that St Lo 
had lost his eye in action against 
the buccaneers in the Gulf of 
California while in the service of 
James II., from whom he had 
received a substantial pension. 
St Lo was certainly in receipt of 
a pension from that monarch, 
but it had no connection with 
the loss of his eye, save that the 
two incidents dovetailed into a 
convenient fiction which St Lo 
had consistently upheld. The 
true facts and the somewhat 
remarkable sequel did not come 
to light until more than a 
century later. As a curious 
side-light on naval morals and 
manners of the time, the tale 
seems to be well worth the 
telling. 


St Lo’s early history is obscure, 
but report has it that he learnt 
the tricks of the trade under that 
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redoubtable buccaneer, Captain 
Morgan, and that under his 
leadership he took part in the 
capture of Panama from the 
Spaniards in 1671. He later 
came under the notice of James, 
Duke of York, then Lord High 
Admiral and a Governor of the 
Royal African Company. In 
this dual capacity the Duke of 
York “ always kept his weather 
eye open for any smart rogues ” 
whom he could employ to 
advantage, either in the Royal 
Navy or on the more profitable 
business of the Royal African 
Company. St Lo proved his 
value as a merchant seaman by 
organising an extremely efficient 
ferry service for the conveyance 
of African produce, of which 
“black ivory ’’ formed the major 
part, between the African main- 
land and the West Indies. Flying 
the flag of the Royal African 
company in the frigate Rich- 
mond, he convoyed many valu- 
able cargoes, to the common 
advantage of his Royal patron, 
himself, and Colonel Codrington, 
the Deputy Governor of Jamaica, 
who arranged for the disposal of 
the goods. On the return of the 
Duke of York, after his enforced 
absence abroad, in 1679, St Lo 
was gazetted a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy. Five years later, 
the Duke, once more at the 
Admiralty and never unmindful 
of a useful servant, promoted 
St Lo to be Captain. 


The ‘yarn about optics’ really 
begins in January 1685, when 
Mr Joseph Dudley, President of 
the Municipal Council of Boston, 


Massachusetts, called an emer- 
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gency meeting of the Council to 
consider the “ monstrous and 
wicked imposition,” signed by 
Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, 
which had just arrived from Eng- 
land. The document set forth 
the judgment given by Mr Justice 
Jones in the Trinity term of 
1683, whereby under proceedings 
on a Quo Warranto, the City of 
London, England, was deprived 
of its Charter and Magistrates, 
and the franchise seized into the 
hands of the King. It further 
went on to state that “ owing to 
the corrupt acts of the Puritan 
Theocracy, the maintenance of 
order had broken down and that 
there had been wicked and 
wanton violation of the Naviga- 
tion Laws instituted by His 
most Gracious Majesty.” The 


Council of the City of Boston 
in the colony of Massachusetts 


Bay was now called on to show 
cause why His Majesty should 
not exercise his prerogative 
also to withdraw the Charter 
from the City of Boston, which 
ipso facto had been done under 
the judgment of Mr Justice 
Jones. 

The records show that there 
were assembled, besides the Presi- 
dent, eleven members and the 
Rev. Mr Hancock, the Divine 
who ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the Council, and without 
whose guidance no action was 
ever taken. The meeting had as 
usual opened with prayer, and 
the reverend gentleman had 
evidently known what was 
expected of him. ‘‘O Lord,” 
he began, “ guard thy saints in 
this place who have ever walked 
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in righteousness and are assured 
of salvation, but are now assailed 
by evil-doers and loose livers. 
Pour down the vials of thy 
wrath on the enemies of the 
chosen ones, especially that 
mouthpiece of Satan, Jeffreys, 
and send him to everlasting 
damnation.” This _ stirring 
eulogy of themselves and 
denunciation of their enemies 
heartened the Saints con- 
siderably, and a resolve was 
taken to resist in every way 
possible this act of aggres- 
sion of that ‘lewd monarch,’ 
Charles II. of England. 

Charles IT. had no more excuse 
for withdrawing the charter from 
Boston than from London and 
other English Corporations ; 
rather less indeed; for Lord 
Halifax, ahead of his time, had 
suggested the granting of local 
legislatures to the American 
Colonies, and that might well 
have prevented their loss later. 
The Duke of York, Sunderland, 
and last but by no means least, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
Charles’s French mistress, firmly 
tabooed this, since the Colonies 
should be capable of augmenting 
the depleted Royal exchequer. 
It had of late, however, been 
brought home to Charles that 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony had not been pulling 
their weight in this respect, and 
had in fact been feathering their 
own nest. The Elders of the 
Colony had, presumably under 
the guidance of the Rev. Mr 
Hancock, decided that a corpor- 
ate state of godliness was not 
incompatible with co-operative 
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trading, which, of course, was 
exempt from the irksome restric- 
tions of the Navigation Laws. 
The colony had produced some 
stout seamen in the past who had 
faithfully upheld its principles. 
There was Captain Richard 
Sawkins, the buccaneer who 
commanded the Trinidad, and 
who, when he captured the 
Bishop of Panama, appointed 
him chaplain on board his ship. 
When John Watling, another 
New England stalwart, succeeded 
Sawkins in command, he at once 
laid down rules for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and 
Ringrose, the diarist of the 
buccaneers, says, “ This day 
. was the first Sunday that 
ever we kept by command since 
the loss and death of our valiant 
commander, Captain Sawkins, 
who once threw the dice over- 


board, finding them in use on 


the said day.” Ringrose omits 
to mention that on this first 
Sunday, divine service organ- 
ised by Watling was the prelude 
to the execution of six prisoners 
by walking the plank, attend- 
ance at the service having 
presumably transformed them 
into a fit state of grace. The 
Duke of York, who was toler- 
ably well acquainted with the 
history of the New Englanders, 
and cordially detested them as 
‘eanting Puritan knaves,’ knew 
nevertheless that there was a 
hard core of resistance latent in 
them which would be exercised 
against any attempt to infringe 
their interests. When therefore 
he regained the post of Lord 
High Admiral, he decided that 
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firm action must be taken. But 
action was delayed by the death 
of Charles II., in February 1685, 
and James had more important 
affairs to occupy his mind than 
those of the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

When the aftermath of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion had been 
finally cleared up, he gave orders 
to Admiral Arthur Herbert, a 
Commissioner of the Admiralty 
and Master of the Robes, to 
despatch two ships, Rose (Cap- 
tain George) and Dartmouth 
(Captain St Lo), to Boston. The 
Rose, 32 guns, duly sailed, but 
the Dartmouth was held up; 
for orders had been received by 
Herbert that she was to carry a 
hundred prisoners taken in the 
rebellion, who had been sentenced 
by Jeffreys to transportation to 
the plantations. The prisoners 
had been awarded to the Queen 
as a bonus. Captain St Lo, 
who as an officer of the Royal 
African Company had shown 
such aptitude for handling this 
class of business, was nominated 
by the King as the most suitable 
officer to undertake this im- 
portant transaction. St Lo 
suggested Antigua as the place 
where the most satisfactory sale 
could be effected, in conjunction 
with Colonel Codrington the 
Governor, whose assistance had 
been most helpful in the past. 
St Lo estimated that, allowing 
of course a reasonable margin 
for himself, the Queen should 
receive a profit of at least a 
thousand pounds. He was there- 
fore ordered to conclude the deal 
at Antigua, after which he was 
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to proceed to Boston, thus killing 
two birds in one cruise. 

It was not until January, 1686, 
that His Majesty’s ship Rose 
dropped anchor in Massachusetts 
Bay, bringing with her two prizes 
she had captured off Hispaniola. 
Captain George bore the King’s 
commission, addressed to Mr 
Joseph Dudley, the President of 
the Council. That, however, 
had not stood in his way when 
there was easy money to be made 
en route, and having come on 
two American vessels sailing in 
company carrying full cargoes of 
contraband goods, he had chased 
and captured them. Some of 
the crew of one vessel had tried 
to jettison a portion of the 
cargo. Captain George, who 


knew a trick worth two of 
that, had pitched the culprits 
overboard, thus effectually pre- 


venting a 
attempt. 
It was not long before the 
news spread through Boston 
that an English ship of war, with 
two prizes, had anchored in the 
Bay. The information was con- 
veyed to Mr Edmund Randolph, 
the Collector of Customs, by a 
member of the captured crews. 
Less drunk than the rest, he had 
made his way onshore while the 
going was good. He also in- 
formed Mr Randolph that six of 
the crew of his vessel had been 
thrown overboard by orders 
of the English Captain. Mr 
Randolph was under no mis- 
apprehension about the nature 
of the prize ships. Their 
home port was Boston, and 
they formed part of the co- 


repetition of the 
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operative fleet of traders in 
which he and other prominent 
citizens had a substantial in- 
terest. It was essential that the 
matter should be looked into 
without delay. Taking with 
him the informant, who had now 
been joined by two others, he 
hurried to the house of Mr 
Richard Wharton, Councillor, 
and Judge of the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty, to report the facts 
of the case. On arrival, however, 
Randolph found that he had 
been forestalled, and by no less 
a person than Captain George 
himself, who had, it appeared, 
already delivered an ultimatum. 
Secure in the knowledge that 
possession is nine points of the 
law, the Captain had demanded 
payment of two thousand pounds 
for each of the two ships, in 
addition to their cargoes of 
contraband, failing which he 
would take the ships to Provi- 
dence Island in the Bahamas. 
Mr Wharton, as a law officer 
in the naval service of the Crown, 
was inclined to stand on his 
dignity when dealing with sub- 
ordinates like Randolph, who 
merely sat at the receipt of 
custom. And after his shatter- 
ing interview with Captain 
George, in which that officer 
had threatened to whip him at 
a convenient opportunity, he 
was in no very amiable frame of 
mind when Randolph approached 
him. But as the three witnesses 
unfolded their tale of the drown- 
ing of the six men, Mr Wharton’s 
legal mind foresaw the possi- 
bilities of getting his own back 
on Captain George. The wit- 
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nesses were made to sign sworn 
affidavits, and an indictment 
was drawn up against Captain 
George, charging him with 
murder and piracy on the high 
seas. He was summoned to 
appear to answer to the in- 
formation before the Court of 
Vice-Admiralty, failing which 
a warrant would be issued for 
his arrest. This at all events 
soothed Mr Wharton’s dignity, 
and made a good showing on 
paper. It was not quite so 
clear how the summons would 
be delivered to Captain George 
aboard the Rose, although Mr 
Wharton, after his interview 
with that officer, had a shrewd 
idea how he would react. He 
was content to leave the delivery 
of the summons to lesser fry like 
Mr Randolph. 

There was a stormy meeting 
of the Council when Mr Wharton 
reported the latest developments 
and the action he had taken. 
And there was more deplorable 
news for them to hear. The 
head Constable reported that 
on the previous night a drunken 
rabble from the Rose had landed 
on the quayside, plundered the 
taverns, and seduced any women 
on whom they could lay hands. 
The women were, in actual fact, 
trulls of the town whose usual 
trade was somewhat restricted 
under the austere régime of the 
municipal council, but this did 
not deter Mr Councillor Salton- 
stall, who voiced his feelings in 
a moving speech. “ It has come 
to a sorry pass,” he said, “‘ that 
our beauteous virgins should be 
exposed to the unbridled Inst 
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of the Papist tyrant’s bloody 
butchers. Let us gird on our 
armour and cast out the ungodly 
miscreants from amongst us.” 
These were brave words indeed, 
and were heartily applauded by 
all the members, and by the 
Rev. Mr Hancock in a final 
denunciatory address. It was 
decided that, since there seemed 
to be little chance of Captain 
George answering the summons 
and still less of his being arrested 
on board his own ship, he should 
be seized by the constables, 
always provided that he was 
alone, when next he landed. 
But Captain George was as 
good as his word. Not having 
received any satisfactory reply 
from the Court of Vice-Admir- 
alty, he quietly slipped his 
moorings in the night and made 
off with his two prizes. The 


Council quite justly felt that 
their authority had been flouted. 
Still more aggravating was the 
loss of two valuable ships and 
their equally valuable cargoes. 


Recriminations followed — not 
unknown even among the 
godly when material interests 
are affected. Mr Wharton came 
in for the most blame as having 
used threats which he would not 
or could not put into effect. He, 
in turn, disclaimed all responsi- 
bility and blamed the Collector 
of Customs for failing to carry 
out his order for the arrest of 
Captain George. The meeting 
broke up with a sense of frustra- 
tion and of lost dividends. 

At this stage Captain St Lo 
enters once more on the scene. 

His Majesty’s ship Dartmouth, 
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38 guns, one of the new frigates, 
was certainly a credit to the 
navy, but, as Mr Samuel Pepys 
said — having recently been 
appointed Secretary to the 
Admiralty—the same could not 
be said of her crew. Discipline 
had for long been at a low ebb; 
not surprising since the officers 
supposed to enforce it were a 
wine-bibbing, swashbuckling lot. 
Many of them were ex-bucca- 
neers, who, under the terms of 
their articles, had been accus- 
tomed to “ drink and roar with 
the crew.’”’ Captain St Lo had 
undergone his training in this 
school, but at the same time he 
was a first-class seaman. It was 
said among the ratings that “the 
Captain had as good an eye for 
taking the sun as for taking a 
ship ora woman.’ Itis probable 
that the two latter qualifications 
were regarded by the crew as the 
highest attributes of his pro- 
fession. However that may be, 
during the two years’ commission 
of the Dartmouth, with St Lo as 
commander, she had remained a 
happy ship, and on the whole 
there was complete unanimity 
between the cabin and the 
fo’c’sle. There had been an 
air of pleasurable anticipation 
aboard when it became known 
that the ship was destined for 
New England. It was, according 
to report, a land of plenty, where 
wine and women in abundance 
were to be had for the asking 
or taking. There was also the 
prospect of unlimited amusement 
to be obtained by twisting the 
tails of the smug Roundhead 
knaves. 
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Captain St Lo (having carried 
out his commission on behalf of 
the Queen of England at Antigua 
very profitably both for Her 
Majesty and himself), hearing 
that an English ship of war was 
at Providence Island, put in 
there to investigate. He was 
pleased and surprised to find 
that it was the Rose, which he 
had every reason to suppose 
would be awaiting him at Boston. 
Captain George had found that 
the Admiralty Court of the 
Bahamas was more amenable 
than that of Boston, and was 
also well pleased with himself, 
The two Captains duly cele- 
brated the occasion, and over 
their wine Captain George con- 
fided to Captain St Lo that he 
had made Boston too hot to hold 
him. He gave St Lo a friendly 
warning against going ashore 
there without an escort, since 
any Captain of an English ship 
would now be suspect. Captain 
George saw no reason for going 
back to Boston himself, and 
announced his intention of re- 
turning home to report on the 
salutary lesson he had adminis- 
tered to the Colony. 

The God-fearing citizens of 
Boston, proceeding sedately to 
the First Church with their wives 
and families, were scandalised 
one Sunday morning in the 
spring of 1686 to hear strains 
of ribald music coming across 
the Bay. There was an old 
standing order, dating from the 
time of Governor Winthrop, 
which insisted on the rigid 
observance of the Sabbath and 
made it an offence to walk 
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abroad on Sunday morning 
except to one of the Meeting- 
houses. The only concession 
was to members of the Ancient 
and Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, and was only extended to 
this corps in an emergency that 
required them to be on duty. 
The unusual sight of a corporal 
and six men parading the 
thoroughfare was an indication 
that such an emergency had 
arisen ; for another and larger 
English ship of war was ap- 
proaching, heralded by the sing- 
ing of lewd sea chanties by its 
gangster crew. 

The Captain’s cabin of the 
Dartmouth was a comfortable 
and even sumptuous apartment, 
hung with soiled tapestry and 
with blue velvet curtains over 
the ports and door. The Captain 
had evidently done well for him- 


self and liked good company, 
though there was evidence of an 
occasional rough -house in the 
splashes of wine-stains on the 
curtains and uneven pistol-marks 


on the tapestry. It was the 
Sunday following that on which 
the Dartmouth had arrived at 
Boston, and the ship was dressed 
overall, not with bunting but 
with the crew’s dirty linen hung 
out to dry, and it gave the vessel 
the appearance of a floating 
laundry rather than one of His 
Majesty’s frigates. It was wash- 
clothes day, and officers and men 
were left to their own devices. 
The Captain was taking advan- 
tage of a slack day to study the 
King’s commission, which had 
been handed to him by the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
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Captain St Lo was conscientious 
in the interpretation of orders, 
far more so, he reflected com- 
placently, than the majority of 
Captains, who, like Oaptain 
George, interpreted them to suit 
their own convenience. The 
commission was in the usual 
verbose style, written in a 
crabbed hand by some underling 
at the Admiralty. ‘‘ We have,” 
the document ran, “ according 
to the express orders of His 
Majesty, given leave, power and 
permission to Captain George St 
Lo, commander of His Majesty’s 
ship Dartmouth, to sail and cruise 
upon the enemies of His Majesty 
and to enforce His Majesty’s 
decrees upon them on their 
coasts and in their ports or 
places where the said Captain 
George St Lo shall see fit to land 
and annoy them; in particular, 
the port of Boston in Massa- 
chusetts, wherein certain men 
disloyal to His Majesty are acting 
in contravention of his Maritime 
Acts.”’ This opened up a wide 
vista of possibilities subject to 
certain conditions. The in- 
structions continued: ‘ provid- 
ing the said Captain St Lo shall 
cause the present commission to 
be registered in the nearest 
Court of Admiralty and shall 
leave there a roll containing the 
names of the officers and crew 
to be signed and certified by 
him.” 

This reminded St Lo that 
although he had presented the 
commission with due formality 
(and accompanied by an armed 
guard of seamen) to the President 
of the Council, he had not as yet 
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registered it with the Court of 
Admiralty. As he had nothing 
particular to engage him at 
the moment and all hands 
were off duty, he determined 
that he would carry out this 
job himself. 

The Captain’s small dinghy, 
which he rowed himself if need 
be, was always kept handy, and 
leaving his first Lieutenant in 
charge, St Lo set off for the 
shore. There was not a soul in 
sight when he landed, and the 
place seemed as silent as the 
grave. Then he remembered 
that it was Sunday morning, 
and that the people, being a 
Bible- thumping, psalm - singing 
lot, would no doubt all be in 
their Meeting-houses or Chapels. 
Chacun a son gott: he for one 
preferred jovial company and 
a rollicking life aboard ship 


and would give this Puritan- 
ridden city as little of his com- 
pany as possible. If the Round- 
heads gave any trouble, under 
the terms of his commission he 
could always land a party of 
seamen who could be relied on 


to “annoy” them. What a 
chicken-hearted fool George had 
been to up-anchor through fear 
of being arrested ; a pretty pass 
things had come to if the 
Captain of a King’s ship could 
not walk how, when, and where 
he pleased! He flattered him- 
self that he at all events could 
deal with any situation that 
might arise. 

St Lo made his way through 
deserted alleyways towards that 
part of the town in which 
he knew the Court of Vice- 
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Admiralty was situated. Captain 
George had given him a full 
account of his interview with 
the Judge of the Court of 
Vice-Admiralty, Mr Wharton, to 
which St Lo had paid little 
attention beyond twitting George 
with merely threatening to whip 
the Judge without doing so. It 
was unlikely that any trouble 
would arise by the mere lodging 
of a roll of his crew, but it was 
amusing to reflect on the action 
he would take should the Judge 
need to be taught a lesson. 
St Lo, thus idly ruminating, 
suddenly became aware that he 
had lost his sense of direction. 
He found himself in a labyrinth 
of evil-smelling passages with 
houses on either side. The place 
was seemingly deserted, and he 
was at his wits’ end which 
way to turn. Without warning 
or sound, he found his arms 
pinioned from behind, simultane- 
ously he was surrounded by 
half a dozen men armed with 
staves who had sprung from 
apparently nowhere. The man 
in charge of the party addressed 
St Lo. “How now, master,” 
he said, ‘‘ methinks to have is 
to hold, you know full well ’tis 
against the law of this Godly 
city to walk abroad in curfew 
time. We must hold you today 
and bring you before the Jus- 
tices on the morrow to answer 
for the offence.’ Beyond curs- 
ing himself for a fool in having 
neglected George’s warning, St 
Lo could do nothing but submit 
to circumstances, and he spent 
that night in the city lock-up. 
On the following morning 
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Mr Wharton, the Judge of the 
Court of Vice-Admiralty, sent 
for Mr Randolph, the Collector 
of Customs, and ordered him 
to accompany him to hear the 
complaint of his Deputy against 
aman in charge of the constables. 
On arrival at the lock-up, Mr 
Wharton’s Deputy informed him 
that it was believed the man 
who had been arrested was 
Captain George, against whom a 
warrant had been issued, though 
he had not been apprehended on 
the warrant but “for walking 
on the Sabbath.” Mr Wharton, 
who cared little on what grounds 
the man had been arrested pro- 
vided the arrest was an accom- 
plished fact, demanded to see 
the prisoner. Mr Wharton, on 
being confronted with St Lo, of 
course at once realised that a 
mistake had been made, but 


after careful consideration de- 
cided that for the purpose of 
vindicating his authority and 
for making a suitable example, 
one English captain would do as 


well as another. He therefore 
gave directions that the prisoner 
should be brought before the 
Justices forthwith. When asked 
if he had anything to say, St Lo 
replied that “he could an he 
had the mind say a plenty, 
but he seorned to give tongue 
before such paltry knaves, but 
hark,” he added, pointing to 
Mr Wharton, “to yon canting 
rogue, I promise some unkind 
treatment an I catch him on 
the water.” 

Captain St Lo was charged 
before the Justices ‘‘in that he 
of malice aforethought and not 
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having the fear of God within 
him, did on the 8th day of May 
1686, walk abroad on the 
Sabbath contrary to the law 
prescribed forthe diligent up- 
holding of true religious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day in the 
city of Boston, in the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay.’ The 
records show that Captain St Lo 
was fined the sum of ten guineas. 
He refused to pay. The Court 
was presided over by Mr Coun- 
cillor Saltonstall and with him 
were Justices Adams, Amory, 
and Tucker. The Court took 
an extremely poor view of 
Captain St Lo’s demeanour, and 
the case was aggravated by his 
flouting its authority by refusing 
to pay the fine. There was no 
precedent for such patent inso- 
lence, and the Justices retired to 
consider what further measures 
should be taken. It was Mr 
Wharton who, after being 
hurriedly : onsulted, suggested a 
solution that would undoubtedly 
bring this sneering sea captain 
to his senses. It was decided 
that Captain St Lo should stand 
for one hour in the public pillory. 
The Justices, having an eye to 
their own skins, were inclined 
at first to demur, since such a 
course might invite reprisals 
from the frigate. Mr Wharton, 
however, with his legal acumen, 
was able to reassure them, and 
pointed out that St Lo, under 
the terms of his commission, was 
bound to uphold the laws of the 
colony, and that having broken 
them he would have no leg to 
stand on. 

According to the chroniclers 
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of the time, the prisoner’s ordeal 
in the stocks for the first half- 
hour was a comparatively mild 
affair. During that time he was 
continuously ‘admonished by 
the Justices and exhorted by a 
Divine.” The services of the 
Rev. Mr Hancock, the spiritual 
adviser to the Council, were 
requisitioned for the occasion, 
and it is reported that he “ did 
preach a very sweet discourse, 
which caused the prisoner to 
weep many tears.” That they 
were crocodile tears was not 
evident at the time, but they 
were surely so in the light of 
after events. For the last half- 
hour the culprit was left to the 
tender mercies of the mob, which 
indulged in an orgy of heaving at 
him brick-bats, dead rats, rotten 
eggs, and any other missile which 
came handy. 


It was a solidified rotten egg 
that eventually secured his re- 
lease, at the expense of depriv- 
ing him permanently of the sight 
of his left eye. 

It is recorded that after he 


was released ‘the prisoner 
showed a very worthy spirit of 
contriteness; he thanked the 
Justices and the Divine, and did 
tell them he was ashamed of his 
past life and was resolved to put 
off the old man of sin and put on 
the new one of righteousness.” 
The chronicler concludes by stat- 
ing, “ never was convert more 
assiduous. During his sojourn 
in the city, he never failed to 
attend the Meeting-house every 
Sunday and all lectures and 
conventions on week-days. He 
flattered and gave presents to 
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the wives and daughters of the 
Godly who were known as ‘ The 
Boston Saints.’ ” 

A week before the Dartmouth 
was due to sail from Boston, a 
special meeting of the officers 
was held in the Captain’s cabin. 
Officers and crew had been 
highly incensed at the indignities 
suffered by the Captain, and the 
loss of his eye caused deep com- 
miseration. When the affair 
first became known, a deputation 
from the crew had waited on 
Captain St Lo and had craved 
leave to be allowed to land and 
sack the town. St Lo was 
touched by this mark of sym- 
pathy, but dissuaded the 
members of the deputation from 
this project as being highly 
dangerous. ‘‘ We can do better 
with the knaves,” he said, “‘ sink 
me, but I have a rare plan, we 
will invite the Elders to dine and 
will make them hotter than ever 
they will be in hell, which is 
assuredly their rightful place.” 
The plans required somewhat 
careful consideration, but a 
highly satisfactory scheme was 
eventually worked out, and it 
was remarkable for its extreme 
simplicity. 

On 29th July 1686 the stage 
was set for the final act. 
Captain St Lo was resolved to 
return hospitality to all those 
persons of note who in some way 
or another had been responsible 
for his entertainment when 
ashore. Mr Joseph Dudley, as 
the President of the Council, was 
the guest of honour: with him 
were Mr Richard Wharton, the 
Judge of the Court of Vice- 
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Admiralty, members of the Coun- 
cil, and the Justices. The dinner 
was in some respects a notable 
one and its sequel still more so. 
Certainly the commentator of 
the day considered the affair 
to be out of the ordinary, and 
it is best described in his own 
words. 

“On the day that he sailed,” 
he says, “the Captain of the 
Dartmouth invited all the Elders 
to an elegant dinner on board of 
his ship at which many bottles 
and bowls were drained. As the 
blood of the Saints waxed 
warmer, the crust of their hypoc- 
risy melted. Their ‘ see-saws’ 
and texts gave place to wanton 
songs and double entendres. Sud- 
denly into the cabin burst a body 
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of sailors who dragged them on 
deck, stripped them to the buff, 
took down their small clothes 
and gived them a strong flogging 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails. Vain 
were their protestations. The 
Commander assured them that 
it was consonant with their own 
doctrine as practised on him, and 
that the mortification of the 
flesh tended towards the saving 
of the spirit. Before they were 
rowed ashore, very sore in the 
nether parts, the Commander 
took a polite leave of them, 
begging them they would re- 
member him in their prayers. 
The ship’s company saluted their 
departure with three cheers 
when they up-anchored and 
made sail.” 
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THE delegates to the Council 
of Europe dispersed to their 
homes in varied moods, some 
holding that the Council had 
gone too far and others that it 
had not gone far enough. For 
those who regard it as a forum of 
European opinion, it exceeded 
its terms of reference; and for 
those who treat it as a parlia- 
ment in the making, it fell 
short of its duties. It approved 
a Convention for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, accepted in 
principle (but so far only in 
principle) the idea of a European 
army, and passed a number of 
resolutions of which the political 
were the more important. The 


underlying question of what the 
Council really ought to be re- 
mains unanswered, or rather has 
received contradictory answers ; 
and there is some truth in the 
‘Manchester Guardian’s’ quip 


that, like a certain political 
party in the past, the Council 
is in the unhappy position of 
having its feet firmly planted 
in mid-air. 

Meanwhile, the military situa- 
tion in the Far East has been 
transformed. Macarthur’s sud- 
den landing in the north and 
capture of Seoul was a brilliant 
and decisive feat of arms. In 
a few days the North Koreans 
collapsed, streaming back across 
the 38th Parallel and leaving 
most of their equipment behind 
them. But if the war in South 
Korea is over, our anxieties are 


by no means over. There is the 
whole problem of the future of 
Korea which, we may devoutly 
hope, will not simply be restored 
to its former bisected state. 
There is also the Russian re- 
sponse to a resounding defeat. 

Dictators cannot afford re- 
buffs, and the Korean venture, 
which at one time promised so 
well, must now be causing heart- 
burnings in Moscow. In reverse, 
the normal reaction of Kremlin- 
ism—as Mr Wickham Steed has 
dubbed it—is not to cut its 
losses but to deal a fresh hand. 
This probably accounts for the 
present nervousness in Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, and Persia. The 
first and the last are the likelier 
spots for a new aggression. 
Yugoslavia could be attacked 
by Hungary, Bulgaria, or Al- 
bania, while Persia has a semi- 
submerged revolutionary party 
—the Tudeh—which could easily 
be galvanised into activity. 
Turkey would be more difficult, 
as no convenient satellite or 
fifth column is available to 
attack her, and at the moment 
Moscow’s policy is still to get 
her little friends to do her work. 
Of course, these three countries 
do not exhaust the possibilities. 
Like the plausible gentleman in 
the train coming back from a 
race meeting, Mr Stalin is an 
adept at the three-card trick. 
We cannot say where ‘the lady’ 
will be found ; but the chances 
are that she will not be where 
we expect her to be. 
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Mr Churchill’s leadership has 
been disappointing many of his 
supporters in the past few weeks. 
There was, first of all, an infelici- 
tous broadcast, complaining of 
the Prime Minister’s refusal to 
summon Parliament earlier than 
12th September and bringing a 
number of other charges against 
the Government. This pro- 
duced a reply from the Prime 
Minister which, by the general 
judgment, gave him the odd 
trick. Most people felt that a 
public squabble of this kind was 
not at all appropriate to these 
serious times, and when the old 
question was asked, “ Who 
started it?’ the reply was, 
“Mr Churchill.” 

This exchange of polemics 
was followed by a dispute about 
pairing. By established parlia- 
mentary tradition, the Whips 
are only concerned to see that 
Members either vote or are 
paired. Whether on any par- 
ticular oceasion they elect to 
vote or to pair is not the business 
of the Whips: it lies between 
the Member and his conscience— 
or his constituents, because obvi- 
ously the comparative voting 
strength of the Party is un- 
affected. For the special session, 
however, the Conservative Whips 
at the outset forbade their men 
to pair, though later they 
relaxed the rule and allowed 
Colonel Oliver Stanley to cancel 
Mr Bevin. As for the others, 
however important might be 
their business elsewhere, public 
or private, they had to throw it 
over and return to Westminster. 
This decision was Mr Churchill’s, 
proceeding, it was said, partly 
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from pique, because his demand 
for an earlier meeting of Parlia- 
ment had been rejected, and 
partly from a hope that he 
might catch the Government at 
a disadvantage and turn it out. 
Hither reason was a little un- 
worthy of him. A political 
action is seldom wise when it 
springs out of pique. As to 
the possibility of defeating the 
Government, everyone knew 
that the Atlantic Council and 
the Assembly of the United 
Nations were to meet in the 
United States. Everyone agreed 
that, particularly in these days, 
this country should be ade- 
quately represented; but here 
was a ban being imposed which 
would make it virtually im- 
possible for more than one or 
two Ministers sitting in the 


House of Commons to be away 


from Westminster. No Govern- 
ment could reasonably be ex- 
pected to ship most of its 
majority across the Atlantic on 
the eve of a critical division. 
Such a piece of tactics was 
too like a trick; and if Mr 
Churchill had had his way and 
been able to force an appeal 
to the country in October, he 
might have found himself coming 
back to a new Parliament with 
fewer followers than he had in 
the old one. But for a time all 
argument was useless. As a 
leading politician has unkindly 
observed, Mr Churchill’s motto 
just now is “10 Downing Street 
or Westminster Abbey.”’ So he 
ruled and so it would have been, 
as the Spaniards would say, 
“*y luego para nada.” But the 
Shadow Cabinet, when it met, 
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seems to have taken the different 
and wiser view that it would be 
inexpedient to force a division on 
an issue of national defence. If, 
then, there was to be no division, 
what was the point of forbidding 
pairing? No one knew. But 
then something else happened 
which by chance or by design 
altered the entire situation. The 
Government announced the 
names of the gentlemen ap- 
pointed to the Iron and Steel 
Corporation and the intention 
of bringing that much postponed 
measure—the Iron and Steel 
Act—into operation on Ist 
January. The decision should 
not have been entirely unex- 
pected, as in the first days 
of this Parliament the Prime 
Minister refused the Opposi- 
tion’s demand for a further 
delay ; but, as the international 


situation became graver, people 
were hoping for at least a stay 
of sentence, particularly as by 
common knowledge the Govern- 
ment had had several disappoint- 
ments in trying to find suitable 
people to serve on the Corpora- 


tion. Now Mr Strauss has 
what he regards as a reasonably 
satisfactory panel and is pro- 
posing to go ahead. 

Here was Mr _ Churchill’s 
chance of having the division 
he wanted so badly; and at 
once he tabled a motion amount- 
ing to a vote of censure. The 
fight was on again and the 
Whips resumed their chivying 
of the laggards and their ex- 
hortations to the invalids. A 
few of both sorts dodged the 
lash and absented themselves 
on the evening of the 19th, and, 
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aS was generally expected, the 
Government scraped through 
with a majority of six. 

The Parties have been so 
busy at Westminster that pos- 
sibly they hardly appreciate the 
public impatience over such a 
war of mancuvre at a time like 
this. If the intelligent man in 
the street were asked for an 
opinion—which, except at elec- 
tion time, he is not—he would 
probably give it for a National 
Government, with Mr Attlee 
perhaps as Prime Minister 
and Mr Churchill assuredly as 
Minister of Defence. Ultimately 
something like this may happen, 
but at the moment the leaders 
are far apart. The Conserva- 
tives might conceivably be ready 
to serve under Mr Attlee, but 
cannot stomach some of his 
Ministers; the Socialists are 
afraid that if Mr Churchill’s 
dominating personality were 
once admitted into the Cabinet, 
no one else, and eventually not 
even the Prime Minister, would 
have much say in the govern- 
ment of the country ; and both 
Parties are afflicted with an 
unreasoning optimism about 
their respective chances of 
obtaining a proper working 
majority as the result of another 
General Election. It looks, 
therefore, as if the present pre- 
carious balance of Parties will 
only end when the leaders of 
both sides are convinced that 
the King’s Government cannot 
be carried on any longer in this 
way. 


The failure of Sir Owen Dixon 
to find a solution for the vexed 
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problem of Kashmir was not 
surprising. It reflects no dis- 
credit upon him and not much 
credit upon the Prime Ministers 
of India and Pakistan, neither 
of whom seems to have made 
any constructive proposal to- 
wards a settlement. Both coun- 
tries began by agreeing that the 
future of Kashmir, which has a 
predominantly Moslem popula- 
some considerable 
pockets of Hindus, should be 
settled by plebiscite. The point 
was, who should carry it out? 
Pandit Nehru would not hear of 
any arrangement by which the 
United Nations should take the 
business over. He wanted his 
own man, Sheikh Abdulla, to 
have the handling of it for the 
whole country ; and every Paki- 
stani knew what, in these cir- 
cumstances, would be the result. 

The next idea was that two 
plebiscites should be held, one 
in the portion of Kashmir held 
by the Moslems and one in that 
held by the Hindus. The weak- 
ness of this proposal was in the 
doubtful districts, which include 
the important Vale of Kashmir. 
Who was to conduct the plebi- 
seite in that debatable ground? 
Neither Moslem nor Hindu was 
ready to concede the point. 

So, after much argument, the 
three-cornered negotiation failed 
and the problem was handed 
back to the United Nations in 
a slightly battered condition. 
Faced with the intractability of 
both parties—and particularly 
of India—the Security Council 
may decide to let them try 
again the effect of direct negotia- 
tion. As the British discovered 
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long ago and as Sir Owen Dixon 
has ruefully discovered by now, 
the lot of the ‘ go-between’ in 
these disputes is far from envi- 
able. Each side asks more from 
him than it has any expectation 
of getting or he can have any 
hope of giving, and eventually 
digs itself in, as it were, upon a 
position from which retreat is 
difficult. Let Pandit Nehru and 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan settle the 
question of Kashmir as some 
months ago they settled that of 
East Bengal, by talking it over 
together and by give and take, 
which are more likely to be 
forthcoming when the two prin- 
cipals face each other without 
the intervention of aa arbiter. 
Not Jong ago Pandit Nehru was 
complaining of the inability of 
the Western mind to under- 
stand the problems of Asia. 
He has now a chance of showing 
that the Eastern mind can not 
only understand the problem of 
Kashmir, but can also solve it. 
His is the major responsibility 
because, after all, over the fate 
of Hyderabad, India enunciated 
the principle that the religion 
and wishes of a population 
should decide its allegiance. If 
it was right in Hyderabad that 
a Moslem ruler and a pre- 
ponderantly Hindu population 
should join India, Pandit Nehru 
can hardly argue that it is 
wrong for Kashmir, with a 
Hindu ruler and a preponder- 
antly Moslem population, to 
join Pakistan. Unfortunately, 
like so many Indians in these 
times, Pandit Nehru has been 
hoping to have it both ways. 
In fairness to him, however, it 
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should be remembered that he 
has to reckon with an extremist 
minority eager to make capital 
out of any concessiveness he 
might show. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha may not muster a great 
many votes at Delhi; but it has 
a large following in the country 
and its general policy is suffi- 
ciently indicated by its implica- 
tion in the murder of Mahatma 
Gandhi when he showed tender- 
ness towards the Moslems. Since 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan also has 
an extremist minority, both 
leaders must be wary of losing 
* face.’ 

It is true that they have a 
more reputable reason for in- 
transigence. They cannot fail 
to recall the fate which over- 
took the religious minorities 
when the original division be- 
tween India and Pakistan was 
and no _ leader 


earried out ; 
would wish to incur any responsi- 
bility for bringing the same 


tragedy on Kashmir. Yet a 
settlement there must be; and 
if the politicians do not produce 
it the soldiers will try what 
they can do, with consequences 
that would be calamitous. 


The death of General Smuts 
(as to the end he preferred to be 
known) was hardly unexpected. 
He was still recovering from 
his serious attack of pneumonia 
when he had a relapse, the 
extra strain being too much for 
a man of eighty. So he passes 
into history, a mighty if enig- 
matic figure, who rendered noble 
service to his own land and to 
the British Commonwealth. So 
many have been the tributes 
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paid to him that to add to them 
would be redundant. It is a 
sad thought that the General’s 


last days were darkened and 


possibly his end was hastened 
by the results of the elections in 
South-West Africa. These were 
a very disagreeable surprise to 
the United Party, whose organ- 
isers had been predicting a 
possible majority and, at worst, 
an even distribution of the six 
seats to be contested. This 
hopefulness appears to have 
been founded on a belief that 
the considerable German popula- 
tion in the territory would not 
vote at all. The optimists were 
wrong. The Germans remem- 
bered that during the war they 
had been interned by General 
Smuts’s Government, and 80 
they voted solidly for Dr Malan, 
who pocketed all the six seats. 
The Nationalist victory will 
have serious consequences for 
the whole Union. So far, Dr 
Malan has been dependent on 
the support of Mr Havenga and 
his eight Afrikaners. But Mr 
Havenga is a politician with a 
conscience. He does not object 
to apartheid: indeed, he sup- 
ported it. But he does not 
consider the Government's man- 
date valid for constitutional 
changes such as the abolition 
of native representation and 
the coloured franchise or the 
declaration of a Republic. So 
far, Dr Malan has submitted to 
the ban because he was de- 
pendent on the Afrikaner vote. 
Even now, with his six recruits 
from South-West Africa, he 
would still be just short of an 
overall majority if the Afrikaners 
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went solidly into opposition. 
The indications are, however, 
that if Mr Havenga’s conscience 
pricked him so hard that he 
felt he must resign and oppose 
the Government, more than half 
his small Party in Parliament 
would abandon him and join 
the Nationalists. It looks, there- 
fore, as though Dr Malan has a 
fairly clear road in front of him. 
If he can now abolish native 
representation and the Cape 
franchise for coloured people, 
the United Party will lose 
another six seats and the Nation- 
alists will have a fresh start 
with what is a very substantial 
majority in South Africa. All 
this will have happened, be it 
noted, through the action of 
less than 2500 people in South- 
West Africa, all of them ex- 
enemy aliens. 


The United Party were the 
more depressed by this reverse, 
as it synchronised with their 


domestic problem. General 
Smuts’s successor, Mr Strauss, 
though capable, is hardly of the 
calibre of a leader. But just 
now there is no one else. The 
Party has some young men of 
promise, but South Africans 
have a veneration for age and 
like being ruled by someone 
with a grey beard. The best 
hope for the United Party is 
therefore that Mr MHavenga 
should leave the Nationalists 
and join the Opposition ; for if 
his health would permit him to 
lead the United Party during 
the next four or five years, some 
of the younger men will have 
had time to grow their beards. 

Among these younger men 
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the likeliest is Sir de Villiers 
Graaf. He is now thirty-six. 
He fought in North Africa and 
had been summoned to return 
to contest a by-election, when 
with most of the South African 
Division he was captured at 
Tobruk. De Villiers Graaf was 
only a subaltern, but in the 
prison camp to which he was 
removed he quickly took the 
lead. He is, in fact, a natural 
leader ; he has all the necessary 
qualities of mind and character ; 
and his ultimate succession 
should hardly be in doubt. But 
he has a title in a country where 
titles are not at all popular; 
and like William Pitt the Elder, 
he pleads guilty to “ the atroci- 
ous crime of being a young 
man.’’ Time will put right this 
last offence, but, unfortunately, 
the South African crisis is likely 
to come within the next two 
years, and it is hardly a con- 
solation to know that by 1956 
the United Party may have 
found a suitable successor to 
General Smuts. 


Every Minister should be re- 
quired to pass an examination 
in deportment before he is 
allowed to visit a colonial terri- 
tory. The evil which Mr Dugdale 
has done during his recent tour 
in East Africa is likely to live 
after him, not for weeks but 
for years. Its only compen- 
sating advantage is that it may 
erase from the minds of the 
inhabitants the memory of one 
of the Socialists in the parlia- 
mentary delegation which visited 
East Africa in the spring of 
1948. This gentleman, oblivious 
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of the fact that he had gone to 
learn and not to teach, lectured 
high officials as though they 
were erring schoolboys, and was 
generally rude to those settlers 
who were so unfortunate as to 
have the honour of entertaining 
him. 

Mr Dugdale’s transgressions 
are more serious because Mr 
Dugdale himself is more im- 
portant. He is a Minister, and 
anything he says is naturally 
taken as representing official 
opinion. When he told the 
European community that their 
views were diametrically op- 
posed to those of His Majesty’s 
Government, his hearers had to 
believe him. The statement did 
not change their views about 
East Africa, although conceiv- 
ably it may have adversely 
affected their views about His 
Government. But 


Majesty’s 
the statement was not quite 


correct. Differences of opinion 
there undoubtedly are, but these 
are mainly on questions of pace 
and timing. Some of the 
settlers are unreasonable, diffi- 
cult people; and so are some 
Ministers. But there is a better 
type of settler and a better type 
of Minister; and to talk as 
though both sides had reached 
a deadlock, without any pros- 
pect of agreement, is to talk 
dangerous nonsense. Most of 
the settlers are perfectly well 
aware that the rights of the 
African are of paramount con- 
sideration and that any attempt 
to keep him in a kind of per- 
manent heliotry will be resisted 
by any Government of the 
United Kingdom. Most Ministers 
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are equally well aware that the 
white community in East Africa 
has its own rights and that for 
some considerable time to come 
it must play a predominating 
part in the development and 
government of the territories. 
The real mischief of a visit like 
Mr Dugdale’s is the stimulus it 
gives to the extremists on both 
sides—to the settler who is any- 
how disposed to regard the 
Government at home as the 
enemy of his interests, and to 
the African who thinks he ought 
to be allowed to take over 
and rule the whole country 
without delay. Mr Dugdale has 
been remarkably successful in 
arousing the resentment of the 
European community and in en- 
couraging the African to nourish 
expectations which are unlikely 
to be fulfilled. 

How did he do all this in so 
short a time? He practised a 
general ungraciousness towards 
the Europeans he met. When 
he got to Tanganyika he indulged 
in outspoken criticism of what 
he had seen in Kenya. His 
maladroitness reached a climax 
at Arusha. He began by being 
an hour and a quarter late for a 
cocktail party held in his honour. 
When he arrived, instead of 
apologising for his unpunctual- 
ity, he complained to his host 
because no Africans were present. 
Then one of the guests, who 
had evidently not been late or 
wasted his time at the party, 
came up and made a remark 
which so incensed the Minister 
that, instead of ignoring it or 
turning it aside with some half- 
serious rejoinder, he walked out 
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of the house in dudgeon. So 
the visit ran its lamentable 
course. It is greatly to be 
hoped that when next a Minister 
is required to visit a Colony, 
Mr Griffiths will go himself. 
A sensible trade unionist, who 
may not know much about the 
Colonial Empire, but has ex- 
perience of men and affairs, 
is much to be preferred to 
an embittered intellectual, who 
knows very little of his subject 
but thinks that no one can 
teach him anything about it. 
No one can, but not exactly in 
the sense he means. 


No country is richer in local 
story than is Britain, north or 
south, and, while geography 
may be a dull dish unless it is 
garnished with a little history, 
a Briton will seldom be bored 
by a study of the lie of his 
particular land. Colonel Burne’s 
book on the English battle- 
fields! is a case in point. Each 
of his battles has its problems, 
which can only be adequately 
solved on the spot. 

The list is by no means ex- 
haustive. For example, Hastings 
is included, but not Stamford 
Bridge, Evesham, but not Lewes, 
the two battles of Newbury, 
but not Lansdowne or Round- 
away; while the long struggle 
of Saxon and Dane is represented 
only by Alfred’s victory at 
Ashdown. But the Colonel’s 
nineteen are a good choice. His 
conclusions on the innumerable 
points in dispute are always 
sensible, if not always beyond 
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argument; and no one should 
complain of the frequency with 
which he calls Inherent Military 
Probability to his aid. 

It may not be impertinent to 
presume that his first battle is 
one of which his readers have 
probably never even heard. 
Where is Badon, and what hap- 
pened there? It is a hill where, 
we are told, somewhere about 
the year 500 A.p., King Arthur 
won a victory against the Saxons 
which gave his country peace 
for fifty years. That there was 
a King named Arthur and that 
he fought the Saxons with some 
success most will agree, but the 
details are lost in the Arthurian 
legend. Badon has been located 
as far north as Strathclyde and 
as far south-west as Cornwall, 
but Colonel Burne makes out a 
strong case for the Marlborough 
Downs; and his account of the 
battle, based on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and some meagre 
references in early chronicles, is 
about as near the truth as we 
are likely to get. 

By contrast the later battles 
and their problems are simple. 
Why was Harold in such a 
hurry to fight at Hastings that 
he would not wait for his troops 
from the north? asks the author, 
without giving the probable 
answer that Harold was anxious 
to save his own Wessex folk 
from William’s deliberate de- 
predations. As to the battle, 
the day was anyone’s until the 
‘indirect fire’ of the Norman 
archers won it for William. 

The Wars of the Roses pro- 





1 *The Battlefields of England.’ By Alfred H. Burne. (Methuen.) 
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vide some interesting conun- 
drums. Colonel Burne accepts 
the very high figure of 75,000 
combatants at Towton (from a 
population of about 34 millions!) 
and argues credibly that at 
Bosworth Richard met his death 
while looking for the traitor 
Stanley and not for Henry 
Tudor. 

The description of Flodden is 
excellent. The author puts in a 
plea for James IV., whose care- 
ful plan was spoiled by the 
fatal and unauthorised charge 
of Home’s Borderers. Colonel 
Burne says the military effects 
of Surrey’s victory were not 
commensurate with its fame. 
Perhaps the immediate military 
effects were not, but the political 
and social effects were tremen- 
dous. ‘“ News of Battle’ was 


news of death to almost every 


Scots family of note, and ended 
an Early Golden Age of pros- 
perity and culture in Scotland. 

With the Civil War the 
author’s work is easier and 
invocations of Inherent Military 
Probability are less frequent, 
since Clarendon, the best author- 
ity, was either an eye-witness 
or was able to get the accounts 
of eye-witnesses. Edgehill was 
a clash of amateurs, who made 
every possible mistake. (Un- 
happily the Colonel omits the 
delightful story of the Squire 
who had started out for a day 
with his hounds, but fell in with 


Comment. 


[Nov. 1950. 


the Royal Army and was per- 
suaded to change his plans and 
to hunt rebels instead of foxes.) 
The account of Marston Moor 
corrects a number of errors in 
geography. It was an astonish- 
ing fight with its six opposing 
Generals, all of whom at one 
moment or another ran away. 
(Lord Fairfax, like a prudent 
man, ran all the way home and 
went to bed, not discovering 
until the next morning that his 
side had won a great victory.) 

The book ends with Sedge- 
moor, that muddled brawl by 
night. Colonel Burne is kinder 
than most historians have been 
to Monmouth’s generalship, but 
rightly refuses to condone his 
flight. Monmouth was not a 
coward ; he abandoned his un- 
happy rustics from cold policy, 
knowing he had lost and hoping 
to live to fight another day. 
His fame would be brighter if 
he had stayed and died with 
them. 

The whole book is a delightful 
adventure in local and military 
history. Having dealt with the 
battlefields of England, Colonel 
Burne should really turn his 
attention to those of Scotland. 
Many would welcome a close 
study from the ground of Mon- 
trose’s famous campaign of 
1644-45, while Sheriffmuir—it is 
safe to say—would divert both 
him in the writing and us all in 
the reading. 
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